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Twenty Years from Now 


the youthful members of the 


Century Life-Insurance Club 


will look back with thankfulness upon the day in 1904 which brought them their membership and policy. 


NOW—to-day—they are as glad as glad can be, for the Club is a thing of life and power, and makes for manhood and womanhood and thrift 
and success. 


THEN—in 20 years—they will be counting the dollars comprising the estate which they built gradually with own earnings—or which their 
parents helped them to start thro’ membership in the Century Club. There should be severa/ of these memberships ineach home. Enthusiastic 
members in every state and territory express their delight and gratitude. 


PURPOSE OF THE CLUB. 


The Century Life-Insurance Club is organized solely to render unprejudiced service to insurers. 
To promote home safety and personal thrift by encouraging prudent Insurance investment. 
To teach, in an interesting and unconventional way, the principles and benefits of first-class life-insurance. 
To obtain for Club members—men, women and young people—an unexcelled Policy for $1,000, or more, in a reliable old-line Insurance 


Company, at the usual rate, hut on easy monthly deposits, thus enabling many to take insurance right away who might not otherwise 
feel that they could do so. 





WHAT CLUB MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU. 


If you are accepted as a member of the Century Life-Insurance Club your policy makes you at once an investing partner in an impregnable insurance institution, and entitles you to 

re. share of the cash Fre» of the Company’s monetary enterprises. A cash estate is immediately guaranteed to you, whether you live or die. Your money is neither risked nor spent. 

tis absolutely safe and profitably invested. If, after a specified time, misfortune or sickness comes, your policy may be counted on for immediate financial aid. At the end of the agreed 
period, if living, your money is handed back to you with interest, or the insurance Company will arrange to give you a fired income each year as long as you lire. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE ONLY $1.00. 


A single Club membership fee of only $1.00, which is not Ln my in advance, but at your convenience, entitles you to all the privileges of the Club. There are no further Club dues 
or assessments. The membership fee also entitles you to receive free the Club emblem and the instructive Club literature to be issued from time to time. Members may also avail thein- 
selves of the Club’s Department of Expert Insurance Counsel, and are expected, when possible, to make themselves at home at the attractive Club Rooms in the heart of New York City, 


where every courtesy will be shown them. 
HOW TO JOIN. 


Write at once for particulars, which will be promptly mailed you, together with a blank application for membership. In order that you may receive complete and personal information 
concerning the exceptional advantages afforded by the Club plan, please do not fail to answer the two following questions in your first letter. 


Ist. What is your occupation ? 2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 
Prompt Action Is Advised as the Present Serles is Limited to One Thousand Memberships. 


The Century Club makes highest grade insurance, together with many additional benefits and privileges, easily available for people of 
moderate income, who respond promptly to the Club opportunity. 


CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section Z, 
5, 7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York. 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary. 





Family Memberships. 


It seems to be quite the thing to join the CENTURY CLUB by families—father, mother, son, daughter, and sometimes several 
sons and daughters. If you will write on a sheet of paper the name, address, occupation, and date of birth of each member of your house- 
hold who is interested in Club membership, and send it right off to the Secretary, full and interesting particulars will be prepared for each. 











MEMBERS’ Room CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB. 
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r | ey HEIR trunks were packed. 
‘ It was decided—at last— 
<8) that they were to go. 
“Why, goodness me!” said 
Marcia Bayley to her husband. 
** After all, Kenyon has a right 
to marry any one who suits him. 
You suited yourself, John.’’ 
‘*Well, that’s true enough, 
Marcia. But then, I’m 
sure I showed some 
sense of fitness. You’d 
been brought up next 
door to me, almost; we 
went to the same church ; 
we had the same notions 
about things. Now if 
Ken had wanted little 
Ida Brower, for ex- 
ample —’’ 
“Oh, well, 1 know!’’ 
interrupted his wife. 
**It’s always been little 
Ida Brower with us. 
Since she first came into 
my Sunday-school class, 
when she could hardly 
read her lesson, I’ve been 
partial to her. 
**Of course,” she went 
on, ‘‘ when we sent Ken- 
yon to the university and 
got him placed with that 
law firm in the city, we 
wanted him to go ahead 
of us—you always said, 
you know, that that 
was what America was 
for! It gave a man a 
chance to improve on his 
father. ’’ 
**T don’t call it improv- 
ing on us to marry a silly, 
uppish chit, who spends 
half her time playing golf 
and the other half dri- 
ving an automobile ! ”’ 
broke in John, angrily. 
** By George, Marcia, 
when I think of the way 
you and I are likely to be 
pushed one side up there 
at the wedding, I declare, 
I think we are fools to 
go! Come on, let’s give 
it up! We'll telegraph 
that we can’t manage it. 
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‘* THERE’S NO DENYING THAT I’M INTERESTED IN YOUR SON'S WEDDING.”’ 


Come, Marcia, you know we’ll regret it if | last year, Kenyon’s intimacy with his parents 


we go.”’ 

‘*Regret it or not,’’ said Marcia, starting to 
answer the ring of the expressman who had come 
for the trunks, ‘‘I’m going to my boy’s wed- 
ding. If he was marrying a Hottentot, I’d go 
just the same!’’ 

The daily paper from the city lay on the steps, 
and as she admitted the expressman she picked 
it up and gave it to her husband. When she 
came back from seeing to the-trunks, she found 
John standing erect, reading the paper with 
the look of one who encounters treason. 

‘*See here, Marcia!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Read this 
nonsense, will you? Here’s no less than three 
luncheons and one dance given to that girl! 
And Ken’s been fooling away his money on a 
bachelor dinner! And here’s their names again 
at the country club. Don’t they do anything 
but eat and gad ?’’ 

‘Oh, I guess they do,’’ said Marcia, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘You know yourself what headway 
Ken’s made, and Evelyn took honors at college. 
So they must do something else, you see.’’ 

“Evelyn!’’ exclaimed John, with disgust. 
“*Evelyn!’’ It was the first time either of them 
had used the name of their son’s betrothed in 
a matter-of-fact way, and it seemed like a con- 
cession, which John at least was prompt to 
repudiate. ‘‘There ain’t much backbone to 
that name, is there ?’’ 

‘*Not much,’’ admitted Marcia. 

John Bayley was ordinarily a man of great 
amiability and kindness, but he was not, after 
all, one to take any humiliation with grace. He 
was the leading citizen of the village in which 
he lived, and treasurer of his church. To go 
up to a city house where he and his wife would 
be regarded as curiosities, and apologized for, 
was not at all to his liking. . 

On the train he relapsed into silence, and sat 
watching the fast-moving landscape through 
the car window. He was indeed cruelly disap- 





pointed. Kenyon was his only child, and every 
hope had been centered in him. He had been | 


one of the most lovable little boys, and had | 
grown into a manly, honorable, clear-headed | 
man of rather dominant character and strong | 
ambitions. All this had delighted his father, 
who felt his son to be a man of greater ability | 
and force than himself. 


Moreover, until the | 





had appeared to suffer no diminution. 

When the change came, as it unmistakably 
did, the cause was not easily determined. His 
mother detected a difference in his letters. ‘Then 
one day came a letter which disturbed his ‘ ‘dear 
people”’ a great deal : 

I am going to be married before very long, I 
hope. The name of your new daughter is Evelyn 
Hart, and when you see her you will wonder how 
your country-bred, blundering Ken could ever 
have persuaded such a beautiful, accomplished 
and altogether fine girl to share his fortunes. I 
assure you, he cannot understand it, but is forever 
wondering and returning thanks. 

If the name had been unknown to Marcia 
and John Bayley, they might at least have 
looked upon the matter leniently ; but the name 
of Evelyn Hart was one with which the readers 
of the city papers were almost certain to be 
familiar. Her goings and comings were chroni- 
cled by the writers of the society columns. To 
the Bayleys her gay life stood for whatever 
was worldly and frivolous — nay, they even 
imagined her to be unfeeling and vain. 

So now, as they sat side by side upon the 
fast-flying train, a sense of profound loneliness 
crept upon them. Never had they felt so con- 
scious of the passage of the years. The deso- 
lation of the hour was deep. 

‘*T thought, ’’ said Marcia, after a time, speak- 
ing wearily, ‘‘that Kenyon would consider us 
much less trouble if we went to a hotel and 
looked after ourselves. But I don’t know but 
you’d rather have accepted the [arts’ invi- 
tation and gone to their house. It would have 
given you a chance to get acquainted with Mr. 
Hart, I suppose.’’ 

“*T guess he’ll get over his disappointment at 
not entertaining me,” said John, dryly. 

‘*Then, too,’”’? resumed Marcia, ‘‘about Ken’s 
meeting us. Of course we could have tele- 
graphed, but like as not he’d be going off to one 
of those dinners or something, and we’d only 
bother him.” 

**T guess we’ll bother him whatever we do,’’ 
sighed John, his bitterness surging over him. 
Marcia made an abrupt attempt to change the 
conversation. 

At every station the train took on more 
passengers, and presently there was trouble for 
the newcomers to find seats. The Bayleys had 











put their hand-luggage on the seat in front of 
them, but they piled it up in one corner as the 
company increased, and a young woman, hasten- 
ing into the car, took the vacated space with a 
easual “Thank you!’’ 

“We might turn the seat over,’’ ventured 
John, “if you object to riding backward.’’ 

**But I don’t object in the least,’’ said the 
girl, smiling. 

Marcia looked at her kindly. She had an 
ever-increasing appreciation of the beauty of 
youth, and now she looked with pleasure at the 
delicate skin, the fair rounding of the cheek 
and throat, the dark eyes under their straight 
brows, and the full, half-smiling lips of the girl. 
She liked, too, the plainness of the dark blue 
costume with its touches of dark red—a costume 
which, somehow or other, looked different from 
the others in the car. 

**Such a sensible-looking, friendly sort of a 
girl!”’ thought Marcia. ‘“‘There’s no nonsense 
about her, that’s evident.’’ There were per- 
sons, obviously, about whom this could not be 
said. And the longer Marcia looked at the 
happy young face the better she was pleased. 

‘*How can I open an acquaintance with the 
dear child?’’ she thought. Then, with satis- 
faction, she hit upon an idea. ‘‘These young 
things are always hungry!’’ She produced a 
box and opened it daintily. 

‘*T made these walnut cookies myself,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Please take some.’’ 

The girl took off her heavy glove and selected 
a cookie with the tips of her white fingers. 

“How good of you!” she said, heartily. “I 
was just remembering that I left my box of 
luncheon in the buggy, which was very stupid 
of me after all the pains my aunt was at to put 
it up for me.’ 

“Take some more cookies,’’ beamed Marcia. 

“TI will,’’ answered the girl, promptly. 
‘* How could any one help it? I never ate 
such delicious little things!’’ 

‘*They’re my own invention,’’ said Marcia, 
with frank pride. ‘‘I don’t know of anything 
that pleases me more than to have my walnut 
cookies praised.’’ 

“T should think every one who tasted them 
would do that,’’ said the girl. ‘‘*Tell me, are 
you never going to tell anybody the recipe ?’’ 
Mareia’s face fell. ‘‘I had always 


been 








keeping it for my son’s wife,’’ 
she said, with an involuntary 
but gentle sigh. 

“Oh!’’ said the girl, with 
sympathy. ‘‘And I suppose 
your son’s wife is—is dead ?”’ 
“O dear, no!’’ cried Marcia. 
**You see, she isn’t his wife 
yet, but she will be in three 
days from now.”’ 

Marcia looked away out 
of the window, and did 
not see the dawning com- 
prehension in the dark 
eyes of the girl opposite 
her, nor the alert scru- 
tiny that was bent on 
John and herself, nor yet 
the flush that crept over 
the young face. John, 
withdrawing himself 
several seconds before 
from a _ conversation 
which appeared to be 
purely feminine, was 
reading his paper, and 
gave no heed, 

**Well, then,’’ said the 
girl, with genuine curi- 
osity, ““why isn’t she to 
have the recipe ?’’ 

Marcia had been be- 
trayed by a_ seductive 
circumstance into a semi- 
confidence, but in her 
simple way she had a 
sense of dignity, and now 
she made her answer as 
reserved as was consistent 
with full kindness to the 
young giri. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, 
“she’s used to having 
things made for her—not 
to doing them herself.’’ 

“If she doesn’t wish 
the formula for those 
cookies,’”’ said the girl, 
with an accent of con- 
viction, ‘‘she’s either 
demented or she hasn’t 
tasted the cookies !’’ 

Marecia’s eyes twin- 
kled. ‘‘Why, to do her 
justice,’’ she said, ‘‘she 
hasn’t tasted them !’’ 

** It seems to me, then,’’ 
urged the girl, ‘‘that she ought at least to be 
given a chance.’’ She exhibited two rows 
of even, shining teeth, and Marcia laughed 
in sympathy. John had emerged from his 
paper and took a hand—for the honor of his 
family. 

‘*We haven’t seen the young lady,’’ he said, 
in quite a company voice, “‘but we’re sure she’s 
a mighty fine girl, or our boy Kenyon wouldn’t 
want to be marrying her. But she’s more inter- 
ested in golf and—and automobiles and—and 
dances than she is in recipes.’’ 

**Oh—I see!’’ said the girl. 

**We’re pretty old-fashioned,’’ said John, 
apologetically. ‘‘We’ve lived in one place all 
our lives, and had some neighbors round us as 
old-fashioned as ourselves, and we know we’re 
different from city folks.’’ 

** Different ?’’ said the girl, bending forward 
with a movement which John thought very 
graceful. ‘‘Well, I don’t know. People are 
the same in their hearts, I fancy. I’ve been to 
a number of countries, and I’ve always found 
that whatever language they talked, or whether 
they lived in town or country, they were very 
much the same.’’ 

** You’ve travelled, have you! asked 
Marcia, with unfeigned admiration. ‘* Kenyon’s 
bride that is to be has travelled, too—pretty 
much everywhere, I guess.’’ 

‘*Really!”’ said the girl. ‘‘But I dare say, 
if you only knew the truth, that she prefers 
some queer little American town to all the 
capitals of Europe.’’ 

John shook his head doubtfully, but said 
nothing. Whatever his private bitterness, he 
was making a heroic effort to keep it to himself. 

‘* It’s wonderful how some curious littie 
corner of the world will get hold of you,’’ pur- 
sued the girl. ‘‘Now I’ve just been down to 
the place I like best in all the world.” 

‘*Have you?’’ said Marcia, with a sympa- 
thetic tenderness. Theegirl’s tone made a per- 
sonal appeal. 

‘*Yes. Our house was full, too, for we 
are—are having many guests just at present. 
But I begged mother to cover my retreat, so 
to speak. I just had an impulse to get 
away down to my Aunt Betty’s, and I couldn’t 
resist it.’’ 

““Well,’’ said Marcia, in a motherly way, 
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“it’s not worth while trying to resist impulses 
like that.’’ 

‘“That’s what I thought,’’ answered the girl, 
brightly. ‘‘ You see,’’—she bent forward once 
more with that air of confidence,—‘‘almost the 
pleasantest times I ever had in my life I’ve 
had at Aunt Betty’s. 1 can’t tell you what it 
meant tome. You see, in the city I took it for 
granted that some one would provide everything 
I needed, and I missed about half the pleasure 
of life in that way. At Aunt Betty’s, if we 
wanted a meal we had to get it, and if we 
needed a frock we had to make it.’’ 

John and Marcia nodded in full comprehen- 
sion. They had never heard the joys of the 
simple life celebrated in just this fashion, but 
they responded to it with appreciation. 

** And another thing,’’ continued the girl, in 
her interested tone, ‘‘at Aunt Betty’s I was 
allowed to forget I wore clothes. I’d come 
down with a trunk full of pretty summer 
clothes, —the kind that keeps your nurse calling, 
‘Don’t get your frock soiled, miss!’—and Aunt 
Betty would go down and buy some blue and 
brown gingham, and make it up into little 
bloomers and blouses and skirts, and then tell 
me to enjoy myself.’’ 

‘*Bless you!’’ murmured Marcia, her eyes 
moist, although she could not have told why. 

‘*There wasn’t a thing about the old place I 
didn’t adore,’’ said the girl. ‘‘*The house stands 
on a wooded hill, and we can see the valley, 
with its cultivated fields on one side and its 
marsh-land on the other. I know every path— 
I know all the secrets of the place. I feel as if 
—as if I helped make it. It’s a part of me. 
Something mysterious comes over me when I 
go back and look out of the 
window of my little room. I’m 
afraid I’m a little too independent 
sometimes at home, but at Aunt 
Betty’s I always ask permission. 
‘Aunt Betty,’ I said to her yester- 
day morning, ‘may I put on my low 
shoes?’ ‘Goodness me, no, child!’ 
she said. ‘It’s too damp.’ And 
do you know, I hugged her, I was 
so delighted! It was so—so com- 
forting to be refused something.’’ 

‘Do you usually have every- 
thing given you that you ask for ?’’ 
inquired John, with the accent he 
employed as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. The girl seemed, 
at this, to overflow with mirth. 
She appeared to restrain herself on 
the very verge of using some affec- 
tionate epithet to her vis-d-vis. 

“Oh, well,’? she said, with a 
sudden accession of demureness, 
“‘you see, I’m grown up. It’sa 
disagreeable fact, but it’s true. 
Every one expects me to do the 
sensible thing, which is a responsi- 
bility. But Aunt Betty assumes 
all responsibility for me. She pets 
me—and runs me. And when she 
shakes her head at me some little 
~ white ringlets on her forehead bob 
so cunningly—just as they used to 
when I was six years old.’’ 

Marcia, who had had her own 
disappointments, of which she told 
no one, smiled at this girl, who 
was some luckier woman’s daugh- 
ter, with an embracing tenderness. 
“Where does your Aunt Betty live?’’ she 
asked. 

**At Delos, in this state—such a ridiculous 
name for that funny little town! It isn’t on 
this road, you know. I never came this way 
before. But there was an accident to a freight- 
train on the other road this morning, and Aunt 
Betty drove me over seven miles to Nixon to 
make this train. I’ve telegraphed, though, for 
some one to meet me.”’ 

‘*T suppose you haven’t been in one of those 
automobiles? ’’ said John, humorously. He 
could not imagine suchathing. The girl looked 
as modest as his own Marcia. 

““Oh, yes, indeed!’’ smiled his young 
acquaintance. ‘‘I’m quite a chauffeur. I like 
to get out on a good stretch of solitary road and 
go—oh, so fast!’’ 

‘*Do you?’’ said John, grimly. ‘I should 
think you might—especially if you happened to 
run down a baby or kill an old woman!’’ 

The tone was rather rude, and the girl flushed 
under it slightly. 

‘*T never ran down so much as a chicken,’’ 
she said, ‘“‘and as I’ve been brought up to be 
reasonably kind, my nature doesn’t change just 
because I happen to be sitting in a vehicle pushed 
by electricity instead of one drawn by horses. 
Your nature didn’t undergo any change when 
you got on the train, did it, sir?’’ 

In his own peculiar way John had been used 
to an unpretentious autocracy. It was not the 
custom of his neighbors—certainly not of his 
wife—to oppose him. Now the firm answer 
and unwavering glance of his companion com- 
manded a certain respect from him. He threw 
her a level glance, and their eyes met. Both 
were earnest, clear, firm and respectful. John 
dispensed with gravity and smiled. 

“‘IT guess you have me there,’’ he said, 
heartily. 

‘*Now, you see,’’ said the girl, still earnest, 
“I’m more than willing—I’m eager—to under- 
stand how people who live in the country look 
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at things. But, on the other hand, I want 
them to be as fair to us—to people who live in 
the city—as I try to be to them. I want them 
to try to understand us. I take it for granted 
that they mean to do the best they can always. 
That’s simply good manners, of course. And 
I know they will grant the same chance to me. 
As for the little customs—what are they? You 
dine, perhaps, at half past twelve. I dine at 
half past seven. Well, I don’t care, do you?’’ 

John shook his head slowly. 

‘IT shouldn’t say that it mattered,’’ he 
remarked. 

‘*Other things are different, too. In the city 
we need more money just to keep things moving. 
Money is the lubricator, and the machine in 
the city is big, and needs a great deal of oil. 
We make money and we spend it. But that 
also is of no consequence. In the country you 
require léss oil for your simple but excellent 
machine. And I like your machinery — it 
makes so much less noise and dust than ours. 
But you see we all have to adjust ourselves to 
circumstances. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said John. He was not used to 
hearing women talk this way. The argument 
came forth fluently and with an accent of 
authority. John’s respect increased. 

‘*There,’’ she said, with sudden dismissal of 
the subject, ‘‘we are in the suburbs. What a 
short ride you have made of it forme! I—I wish 
we had not to part at the station. Don’t you 
think—please don’t think I’m intrusive—but 
couldn’t you let me call on you? I’d be so 
happy to!”’ 

‘*Oh, would you?’ cried Marcia. 





‘Well, now, that’s kind,” said John, with 


his shoulders and offered a broad, horny and 
vigorous hand. 

**God bless me!’’ he said. 
known Ken had sense!’’ 

A timidity had come over Marcia—a reluc- 
tance to accept something so much to her liking 
that it seemed not to be true. 

“Why, I thought at the first—when you 
came and sat down here,’’ she half-whispered, 
‘*how happy I’d have been if God had given 
me a daughter like you.”’ 

Evelyn placed her hands suddenly up to her 
eyes with an absurdly childish gesture. 

‘*What is it, dear, what is it?’’ 
Marcia, with keen anxiety. 

‘Oh, it’s so much better than I thought it 


‘*T ought to have 


asked 








would be,’’ said the girl, frankly tearful. 
was so afraid —’’ 

“Don’t you be afraid of anything, my dear,” 
said John. ‘‘ You just count on us.’’ 

The train roared into the station and the 
iron roof gave back its clangor. The three left 
the car together and went along in the throng 
of hurrying people, unable to speak above the 
tumult. But once on the street it was a trifle 
better. 

‘*Why, they’ve sent the surrey, after all!’’ 
cried Evelyn. ‘‘Get in, get in! I hope you 
don’t think I’m going to let you go to that old 
Ramje House—or whatever you call it! There’s 
only one house in this city where you can stay, 
and that’s my father’s. ’’ 


danate PIC CALILLL BOOKS 


DO declare —’’ Rebecca 
stopped short in the 
Call ic, middle of the road, and 
L, looked excitedly from the 
rambling barn on one corner 
to the low white farmhouse on the other. 

**Tt is!” she said, positively. ‘‘It’s baked 
beans! And piccalilli, Beth—picealilli! Don’t 
you smell it? O Beth, who lives in this house? 
I’m desperately hungry! Tell ’em you’ve got 
a city cousin that’s been tramping round all 
day, and you can’t get her home till she’s been 
revived with piccalilli and beans. Come on, 
Beth! ‘You do know the folks here!’’ 

“Oh, I know. the Gibbonses,’’ said Beth. 

“* At least, I know Cora Gibbons a 
little. She’s been away from home, 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


‘*HAD A GOOD TIME?’ HE INQUIRED, AFFABLY. 


unfeigned satisfaction. ‘*We’ll be at the Ramje 
House. My son’s friends wanted us to come up 
and stay with them,’’ said Marcia, ‘‘and—but 
we thought we’d be more out of the way ata 
hotel. Our name is Bayley, my dear—Mr. and 
Mrs. John Bayley. You’ll come up soon, 
won’t you ?”’ ; 

“*T’ll have to come up soon,’’ smiled the girl, 
‘‘if I am to come at all, for I am to be—to be 
married three days from now, and I’m going 
away for a month or two.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Marcia, ‘‘what a coincidence! 
That’s the wedding-day of my son—that’s 
Kenyon’s wedding-day, you know!’’ 

The girl’s face quivered a trifle with sensi- 
tiveness. She looked like a person who was 
putting some important hazard to the test. 

**Yes, I know,’’ she said, softly. 

The situation seemed a little too much for 
John. He had never before encountered a 
genuine coincidence face to face. But Marcia 
was a woman, and a prescience began to dawn 
slowly in her face, disturbing the kindly 
wrinkles, troubling the motherly eyes, quiver- 
ing about the delicate, sweet mouth. She 
leaned forward somewhat tremulously. 

‘*My dear child,’’ she said, “‘it can’t be that 
—that—of course—it’s impossible —’’ 

The girl took the hands in their new black 
gloves into her own bare, warm grasp. 

‘*There’s no denying that I’m interested in 
your son’s wedding,’’ she said, with breathless 
appeal, seeming to implore pity for herself, ‘‘for 
my name is Evelyn Hart.’’ 





But what justification was needed for that 
glowing face, those brave, bright, affectionate | 
eyes, that ardent spirit looking through its | 
healthful encasement ? 

Marcia’s mental processes were quicker than | 
John’s. She looked toward her husband with 
a swift inquiry. 

‘*John,” she said, with sharp excitement, 
“do you understand ?”’ 

John had come to himself. 


keeping books or something, so I 
don’t know her as well as I wish 
I did. Oh!’’ 

She had seen what Rebecca had 
not, that the door of the barn was 
open, and that just at that instant 
a slender little figure in a blue apron 
appeared within the doorway. At 
Beth’s exclamation Rebecca turned, 
and stared. 

The girl in the doorway was 
rather small and pale, and her large 
bright eyes sparkled merrily. The 
blue pinafore that covered her dress, 
even to her shoes, was flying in the 
wind, and she held it down with 
one hand to keep it from dipping 
into the pail of milk beside her. 

She glanced at the pail, at the 
flying pinafore, and thenat Rebecca ; 
but before she could speak Beth had 
called to her gaily: 

‘‘Why, Cora Gibbons! Have you 
turned into a farmer so quick ?”’ 

“*T look like it, don’t I?” said 
Cora. ‘‘I’m going right over to the 
house. Aren’t you coming in?’’ 
She lifted the heavy pail and came 
out into the road. Beth introduced 
Rebecca to her, and added: 

‘*T think if you offered Becky the 
whole of that pail of milk, she’d 
drink it. She’s been grumbling 
about being thirsty for the last 
mile. But, Cora, isn’t this rather 
out of your line ?’’ 

Cora hesitated a moment. Then 
she said, in a merry but businesslike tone, 
“Nothing is out of my line just now. You’d 
find out if you had two younger brothers. ’’ 

She led the girls up on the piazza, and invited 
them to sit down and wait for her while she 
disposed of the milk-pail. She walked away 
with such a pretty, prompt step that Rebecca 
noted it, and remarked in an undertone: 

“‘She looks rather citified, somehow—in spite 
of the pinafore! But what terrors the boys of 
this family must be, to make her help with the 
milking—such a delicate little thing as she is! 
I don’t believe in spoiling brothers. It makes 
boys vain to be at their beck and call; they 
think nothing’s too good for them.’’ 

**Well, I don’t think Cora looks much like a 
martyr,’’ said Beth. 

At this moment Cora came back. She had 
taken off the pinafore, and her dark blue dress 
added to her ‘‘citified’’ appearance. She brought 





with her a china tray, with a plate of cream: 
colored cookies and three glasses of milk. 


‘This is a regular spread!’’ cried Beth. 
**Did you make ’em, Co? You were always a 
famous cook.’’ 

‘*T like to cook,’’ said Cora. ‘‘ And the boys 
always think there’s enough to eat if they find 
the cooky jar full.’’ 

““You seem to have the boys on your mind,’’ 
said Rebecca, with a certain remonstrance in 
her tone. ‘‘I don’t think if I had brothers I 
should take so much—pains—about them. ’’ 

Cora watched Rebecca silently for a moment, 
and then turned toward Beth. ‘‘ Beth,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ you know how long I’ve been away from 
home ?’” 

Beth nodded quietly. 

**Well, you know when mother began to-get 


| tired and needed me here, and I came back, I 


found the boys didn’t really feel much 
| acquainted with me—I mean with what I was 
| like and could do. They seemed to think of 


| course I could do everything—being only small 
He straightened | boys, they were prepared to. think their big | ready for work. Will, the acting cook of the 





sister was bright enough to 
doanything. Of course that 
was very flattering, but it 
wasn’t true. 

“*For the first few weeks it 
was actually funny,’’ she wenton. “The boys 
would come running into the house with the 
most comical things. .‘O Co, can’t you come 
out and harness up?’ or, ‘Here, Co, can you 
come out and hold the ladder?’ It was ‘Co’ 
this and ‘Co’ that. Well, I made up my mind 
then that everything the boys asked me to do, 
I’d do if I could. 

‘*T wanted the boys to think there wasn’t 
anything I couldn’t do to help them, if it was 
possible. I don’t mean in a vain way; but the 
boys had been without a sister so long I wanted 
them to think she amounted to something when 
they did have her. So one day Bobby asked 
me if I wanted to learn to milk, and I did. I 
seldom do it, but Bobby was rushed to-day. 
It’s different from keeping books, but then, as 
I said, nothing is out of my line that will help 
the boys. And they are just as good to me as 
they can be.’’ 

Ten minutes afterward, as Beth and Rebecca 
were strolling homeward, Rebecca repeated the 
words thoughtfully, ‘“‘ ‘Just as good to me as 
they can be.’ I wonder if that’s a fact. You 
know I admire Cora, but I doubt her wisdom 
about those boys.’’ 

Several days later Beth and Rebecca called 
again at the Gibbons house. This-time they 
were driving, and they called to invite Cora to 
join them, as a sort of return for the feast of 
cookies and milk. Cora came to the door, 
covered from head to foot with the same blue 
pinafore. The air was still spicy with piccalilli. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she said, with some disap- 
pointment. ‘‘I’m in the midst of my picca- 
lili!” 

‘*We can wait a few minutes,’’ said Beth. 
‘*The only errand we have is to call at Maud 
Neal’s about the reading circle. You’re going 
to belong this year, aren’t you?’’ 

Cora did not answer for a moment. She was 
thinking how anxious she was to join that 
reading circle, and how little chance there was 
of her doing it. 

Last year, while she was away from home, 
she had almost envied the girls in her own 
town when she heard of the pleasant meetings 
of this entertaining club, and the library that 
the girls were slowly collecting, as they bought 
new books or, sets of books from which to read. 
Now that she was at home, she found that 
she had very few dollars to spend, and the 
books to be used this year she did not already 
own. 

**T don’t know,’’ she said, slowly. 
I could, but — 

The sound of a gay whistling came suddenly 
from within the house. Cora turned about, 
and with a glad call, “Will! O Will!’ she 
disappeared within the sitting-room. 

In a moment or two she reappeared as unex- 
pectedly as she had vanished. ‘‘Excuse me, 
do! If you will wait just three minutes I’ll 
get into my hat and coat and go with you.” 

In less than three minutes she was equipped 
for the drive, and joined the girls in the carriage. 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ she said. ‘‘I left the 
picealilli with Will.’’ 

**You did what ?’? 
at her. 

“Left the piccalilli with Will. I told him 
there wasn’t any reason why he couldn’t chop 
up the tomatoes as well as I could, and he saw 
it as well as I did. ‘Fair play,’ you know.” 

**T don’t believe,’’ said Rebecca, in a low, 
humorous tone, ‘ ‘that this girl has any intention 
of being a martyr.’’ 

“You see 1 don’t!’ said Cora. ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
mean to measure out things just so even 
between the boys and me, only in a general 
way I help them and they help me—there’s a 
kind of family understanding to that effect. 
And I was tired to-day.’’ 

Then she began to talk about the reading 
circle, and it was plain to the other girls that 
Cora’s heart was set on belonging to it, if only 
the time and the money could be secured. 

When the drive ended, and Cora found herself 
at her own gate, she felt somehow a kind of 
courage and enthusiasm. She sang merrily to 
herself as she ran round to the kitchen door, 
and caught off her hat in her zeal to be 
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establishment, was putting up the leaf of the | 
table, preparatory to getting supper. the picealilli.’’ 

“Had a good time ?’’ he inquired, affably. | After breakfast was eaten and the outdoor | 

Cora gave him a joyous little pat—he looked | work was well under way the two determined | 
so busy and pleasant with his funny white | young cooks tramped into the kitchen, threw | 
apron pinned round him. He dodged her awk- | their caps into a corner, and made a dash for | 
wardly and retreated across the kitchen. | the kettle filled with chopped tomatoes. 


“Don’t you bother!’’ he said. ‘“ You let me | 
alone or you’ll get your own supper. 
pickle stuff is all chopped. I’m a better cook 
than you are, Miss Cora Margaretta Gibbons. ’’ 


“T had a lovely drive!’”’ said Cora. ‘‘You 
are a treasure, you are, Will Gibbons!’’ 

“Yes, I know that,’’ said Will. 

Just then Bobby came in from the barn. He 


stopped at sight of Cora, and stood still, with 
the milk-pail in one hand. 

‘*Hallo, Co! Have a good drive ?’’ 

**Lovely!’”? said Cora. 

Then, while the arrangements for supper 
went briskly on, she told the boys all about 
her drive, just where she had been, whom she 
had seen, what they had said, and what new 
ideas she had gained. 

“T do want to think of a way to get some 
more money,’’ she said, as she brought out a 
round dish of clear glass, filled with baked apples 
of an amber golden color. The boys looked on 
appreciatively. 

**T should so like to learn more this winter,” 
continued Cora, dreamily. . 

‘*You know a lot now,’’ announced Bobby. 
“T tell you, you know how to bake apples, 
doesn’t she, Will ?’’ 

Will nodded. He was of the opinion that 
what his sister Cora did not know was not 
knowledge. 

The day after the drive Rebecca Benton went 
back to her city home. She took with her a 
pint jar of piccalilli, which Cora had given her 
as a parting joke. 

After her departure a new order of things 
began in the Gibbons household. Cora’s mother 
was sent away for a visit, and Cora found 
herself in the midst of a general house-cleaning 
and overhauling of stuff. She had determined 
that when her mother returned it should be to 
find all the domestic arrangements in the best 
possible shape. 

One afternoon, when Will came in with the 
mail, he brought Cora a letter with welcome 
news. It was from a woman who had been 
one of the summer boarders at the next 
house, a woman whom Cora knew slightly, 
and whom Becky Benton knew well. 

She wrote to ask if Cora would make for her 
a large quantity of piccalilli, of the same kind 
and quality as that bestowed upon Becky the 
week before. It should be paid for at store 
prices, and could be sent into the city the next 
time that Mr. Flint, Cora’s near neighbor, 
went to market ‘‘over the road.’’ 

Cora did not stop for any expressions of 
delight. She tossed the letter to Will, and began 
at once to count up her supply of tomatoes, 
celery, onions, peppers and spices with a quick- 
ness that amazed her brothers. 

** Tomatoes are most gone,’’ said Will. ‘‘It’s 
late now for them. And Mr. Flint’s going to 
market day after to-morrow, sure. O Co, you 
can’t do it. You better give it up.’’ 

“T sha’n’t give it up!’’ cried Cora. ‘‘Why, 
it’s the very chance I’ve been waiting for!’’ 
and she buttoned up the blue pinafore with an 
energy more convincing than speech. 

The boys eyed her comically as she began to 
chop the tomatoes in the great dish. ‘‘Co’s 
getting ready for a fight,’’ was Bobby’s com- 
ment. 

That evening the tomatoes, all chopped and 
salted, were laid away until the next day. Cora 
looked at them proudly. ‘‘I’m glad they’re 
done,’’ she said to the sympathetic Bobby, 
‘*but I never was so tired.’’ 

Bobby glanced at her sharply. ‘“‘ Your face 
is red. Say, Co, is your head hot? Does your 
head ache?’’ Then he added, in boyish con- 
sternation, ‘‘Don’t you dare to go and get sick, 
Cora Gibbons, with mother gone off! Now you 
look out !’’ 

But Bobby’s warning was too late. When 
morning came Cora was so ill that Will went 
for the doctor, a very unusual happening in the 
Gibbons family. The doctor, however, was 
reassuring. He said that Cora needed care, 
but that she would be able to go about the 
house again in a few days. 

**T suppose we’d better get some breakfast,’’ 
said Bobby. ‘‘Do you think Co’s very sick ?’’ 

**No,’’ said Will. ‘‘Father said not. Say —’’ 
He had just brought out a round glass dish 
filled with baked apples, and had placed it care- 
fully on the bare table. Bobby looked, and 
both the boys thought of the same thing. 

**Co takes a lot of pains,’’ said Bobby. ‘‘I 
never saw anybody else’s apples look like 
that.’’ 

“You know she made some that day she went 
to drive,’ said Will. ‘‘She came home and 
was talking about that reading-club thing — 
Say —’’ His blue eyes opened wide as he 
watched his brother. ‘‘Say, I’ll do it! I’ll 
make that piccalilli myself. Come on!’’ 

“You can’tdo it. You don’t know her rule.’’ 

“I do, too. You chop a whole lot of onions 
and stuff, and get a whole lot of peppers and 
two or three quarts of mustard and some sugar 
and stuff and heave them in, and a kettleful of 
vinegar, and boil them all up—that’s all you do.’”’ 

“*Well,”’ said Bobby, with resignation, ‘‘I’ll 


Your | 


‘*There she goes!’’ said Will, as the huge 
kettle was lifted upon the stove. ‘‘Now where’s 
the cook-book ?”” 

He found it after a good deal of rummaging, 
and stood it up on the clock shelf, open at the 
sweet-pickle page. 

‘I thought you had the rule in your head,’’ 
said Bobby, derisively. 

**So I have,’’ said Will, ‘‘but good cooks 
don’t go by their heads—they always go exactly 
by the rule. That’s the difference between you 
and me. You’d have gone by your head and 
spoiled the piccalilli.’’ 

Then began a mixing and measuring and 
stirring and tasting, a clatter of stove covers 
and spoons and cups, sudden hushings and tip- 
toeings as it now and then occurred to the 
boys that secrecy was desirable, and loud excla- 
mations when a difference of judgment arose 
between them. 

Toward noontime, when a spicy, vinegary 
smell was becoming quite powerful in the 
kitchen, a sharp rap upon the floor overhead 
sent Bobby flying up-stairs into Cora’s room. 

‘*Did you pound ?”’ heasked. ‘‘Do you want 
anything ?”” 

Cora looked at him with bright eyes. ‘‘Yes, 
I want a drink of water,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
want to know what you boys are doing down 
in the kitchen ?’’ 

Bobby gave a little gasp, and fled. 
am I going to do?’’ he said to Will. 
found us out so quick.’’ 

“I should think she would,” said Will. | 
‘*Why did you rush up there with a streak of 
cinnamon down your face? Tell her, of course. | 
It’s no use to keep it any longer. Tell her it’s 
going to be fine. Tell her I’ll give her a taste 
as soon as she gets well, if she’s a good girl.’’ 

Bobby hurried up-stairs with the glass of 
water, and gave Cora the message. To his 
surprise she suddenly handed the glass to him 
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‘“THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD,”’ 


with a weak little motion, and dropping her | 
head back upon the pillow, burst into tears. 

Bobby watched her piteously. ‘‘ Don’t, 
Codie!’’? he said. ‘‘ Why—I—why, do you 
mind? Do you think it’s spoiled? Why, Codie, 
really, it tastes fine. Codie—please —’’ 

Cora wiped off her eyes with her sleeve and | 
began to smile. 

‘‘O Bobby,”’ she said, “I wasn’t crying | 
because I felt bad. I couldn’t help it. I’ve | 
just been fretting and fretting to lie here and | 
think of those tomatoes all chopped up, and | 
getting all spoiled. And I did want the money 
so badly! I never dreamed of your trying to do 
it. Tell Will I know it will be nice, he is 20 | 
careful and good. And you, too, Bobby boy!’ | 

**Don’t you worry a thing,’’ said Bobby. | 
**It’s going to be all sent off, and everything 
all right. And say, have I got cinnamon on 
my face ?’’ 

Cora laughed again, and Bobby went down- 
stairs on tiptoe, smiling with satisfaction. 

The next day the consignment of piccalilli 
was promptly delivered by Mr. Flint, and the 
payment therefor, in clean, fresh bills, was 
carried up to Cora with her tea-tray. 

“T’m not much of a cook, after all,’’ said | 
Will. “I can’t cook things for sick folks. I | 
guess it’d be handy to learn. But I got that 
wild aster to put beside the soup-dish. I know 
you do that for mother. And I guess anything 
would taste good with all that money.’’ 

As Cora patted the bills eagerly and tried 
to thank the boys in her joyous way, Bobby 
said, shyly, ‘‘Your broth stuff won’t taste 
good if you stop to talk, Co!’’ 





A month or two later, when the reading circle | establishment of this court, and declares : 
was fairly started, Becky Benton came down | 





WHERE THE TRIBUNAL MEETS. 


of the meetings. She sat beside Cora, and read 


from Cora’s book. 
**Do you remember, ’’ said Cora, as she turned 
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HE reference to The Hague 
en Tribunal to hear and deter- 
me) mine the controversy which 
arose from the differences between 
the European powers—Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy—on the one hand, and the South 
American state of Venemela on the other, was 
a very great advance in the cause of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 
Notwithstanding the bloody conflicts of the 
century just closed, it was an era of numerous 
important adjustments between nations by arbi- 
tration. In an instructive address before the 
Lake Mohonk Conference of International 
Arbitration, meeting of 1902, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood shows the growth of the sentiment 
and practical application of this method of 
determining controversies by the fact that, 
whereas in the first decade of the century there 
were but two or three cases, there was a steady 
increase, until within the last decade of the 
century more than sixty cases were settled by 


international arbitration. 
il practical effect to this principle, the 

United States, it is gratifying to note, is 
in the lead; Great Britain is a close second, 
these nations having more than fifty cases each 
to their credit. 

Perhaps the most notable instances in our 
history are the two arbitrations with Great 
Britain: the one in which we were directly 
interested over the Alabama Claims, and the 
other brought about through our intervention 
between Great Britain and 
Venezuela over the disputed 
boundary between the colony 
of British Guiana and 
Venezuela. 

The more recent settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary 
dispute by a joint com- 
mission of an equal number 
of American and British 
representatives, while not 
strictly an arbitration, was 
an adjustment which stands 
to the lasting credit of both 
peoples and a vindication of 
judicial fairness under trying 
circumstances. 

The award of the Geneva 
Tribunal, which settled the 
Alabama Claims dispute, by 
virtue of which Great Britain 
paid to this country fifteen 
and a half millions of dol- 
lars, was of great importance 
beyond the large damages 
awarded, as it declared cer- 
tain principles for the govern- 
mentof neutral nations in the 
treatment of belligerents in 
time of war which have since 
become recognized principles 
of international law. That 
arbitration prevented the 
possibility of disastrous war between the two 
great English-speaking peoples. 

International arbitration is not a new thing, 
but its increase in influence and potency is a 
convincing proof of the progress of humanity 
toward a better method of ending controversy 
than by an appeal to war, with all its terrible 
consequences. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to the pro- 
motion and adoption of arbitration as a means 
of settlement has been the lack of a permanent 
tribunal where nations might resort with a feel- 
ing of security in the judicial fairness of the 
court, and a recorded judgment which should 
finally end the controversy and render morally 
certain the carrying out of an award. The 
establishment of such a court, with competent 
judges, was the great achievement of the inter- 
national conference at The Hague. 


Our Two Great Cases. 


N the list of nations which have given 


Article Twenty. 


the president of the Venezuelan Tribu- 
nal, the distinguished Russian publicist, 
F. de Martens, himself a member of 
the conference, declared in an article on the 
subject of the conference, published in the 
North American Review for November, 1899: 
‘* Hitherto the powers in litigation have 
always confined themselves to determining, in 
their mutual agreement, the object in litigation, 
organizing a tribunal of arbitration, determining 
its competency and the obligatory force of its 
decision; but all points of procedure were the 
vaguest of the vague.’’ 
Article twenty of the treaty provides for the 
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me I should spoil those brothers of mine? 
Well, I’m afraid it’s working the other way— 
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recourse to arbitration for 
international differences which it 
has not been possible to settle by 
diplomacy, the signatory powers 
undertake to organize a permanent Court of 
Arbitration, accessible at all times, and opera- 
ting, unless otherwise stipulated by the parties, 
in accordance with the rules of procedure in- 
cluded in the present convention.’’ 

To make such a court a success it must be 
established upon a permanent basis, with com- 
petent officers to transact its business. To this 
end a permanent administrative council was 
established at The Hague, consisting of the 
diplomatic representatives of the powers signing 
the treaty accredited to The Hague and the 
Netherlands minister of foreign affairs, who 
is president of the council. 

This council is charged with the establish- 
ment and organization of the International 
Bureau. The council has control over the 
appointment, supervision or dismissal of officials 
and employés of the bureau, determines their 
allowance and salaries, and controls the general 
expenditures. It makes its own by-laws and 
necessary regulations, and has a secretary-gen- 
eral, who resides at The Hague. = 

The permanent court has jurisdiction of all 
eases of arbitration, unless there shall be an 
agreement between the parties for the establish- 
ment of a special tribunal. As the readers of 
The Companion doubtless know, when persons 
in private life desire to settle their differences 
by leaving the settlement to arbitration, with- 
out resort to the courts of law, they draw up a 
paper, stating the differences between them, that 
the arbitrators may know definitely what they 
are to do, and make an award accordingly. 

It is so in this international court. Article 
thirty-one provides that the powers resorting to 
arbitration shall sign a special act (compromis ), 
in which the subject of the difference shall be 
precisely defined, as well as the extent of the 
powers of the arbitrators. The article adds, 
that this act implies an agreement of each party 
to submit loyally to the award. 

Having defined in writing just what their 
differences are, this agreement is certified to the 
International Bureau at The Hague, and when 
the arbitrators are chosen the bureau is notified 
of the choice. They must meet at the time 
fixed by the parties and at The Hague, unless 
some other place of meeting is designated. 

This bureau is the clerk’s office of the court, 
so to speak, and when the arbitral agreement is 
duly filed there, the case may be said to be in 
court. 








“Of Known Competency.” 


JHE bench which is to make up this court 
is provided for by making available to the 
Mae) contending parties a long list of jurists 
from which to choose. The treaty provides for 
the selection by each one of the signatory powers 
of four persons ‘‘of known competency in ques- 
tions of international law, of the highest moral 
reputation, and disposed to accept the duties of 
arbitrators. ’’ 

The arbitrators thus chosen are enrolled as 
members of the court, and the list is then com- 


| municated to the bureau at The Hague, and a 
| copy furnished to each country which is a party 


to the treaty. The high character of those 
selected may be seen from the representatives 
of this country, chosen by President McKinley, 
in the persons of ex-President Harrison, Chief 
Justice Fuller, Attorney-General Griggs and 
Judge George Gray. 

Since the death of ex-President Harrison 
President Roosevelt has appointed Mr. Oscar 
S. Straus of New York, a gentleman of wide 
diplomatic experience and ability. 

From this general list the parties select the 
arbitrators, unless they see fit to choose a 
special tribunal. If the parties do not select 
their own arbitrators, the treaty provides that 
each shall name two arbitrators, and these 
together shall choose an umpire. If the votes 
are equal, the choice of an umpire is entrusted 
to a third power. If an agreement is not 
arrived at, each party selects a different power, 
and the powers choose an umpire. 

We now have our arbitration agreement and 
our arbitrators. The tribunal is then to meet 
at the time fixed by the parties and to proceed 
to hear and determine the case. The preliminary 
examination, as it is called, consists in the 
communication to its opponent by each party 
and to the tribunal of all printed or written 
acts and all documents containing the arguments 
invoked in the case. The umpire is to be the 
presiding judge; when there is none, the court 
chooses its own presiding officer. 

The parties have the right to appear by agents 
and attorneys, and are authorized for the defense 
of their rights to have counselors or solicitors. 

The tribunal is to decide upon the language 
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to be used by itself or to be used before it. | fixed for the International Bureau of the Uni- 


Judge Penfield, solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, in an interesting article on 
the conduct of the “‘ Pious Fund Case’’ before 
The Hague Tribunal, where he represented the 
United States, states that while French was the 
language adopted, counsel were permitted to 
address the court in their own language. 

The counsel appear and make oral argument 
before the tribunal. The discussions are under 
the direction of the president of the tribunal. 
‘They are to be public if so decided by the 
tribunal with the consent of the parties. The 
secretaries keep and record the discussions in 
official minutes. 

On all incidental motions and objections the 
decisions made by the tribunal are final, and 


it may determine its own jurisdiction by inter- 
treaties in point and by the application of the 
principles of international law, a provision of 
arbitration tribunal to interpret finally the 
agreement of submission. 

the procedure of the trial and to determine the 
forms and the time for concluding the agreement, 
admission of evidence. A majority of the judges 
make the award and state the reasons for the 
view. The deliberations and discussions among 
the judges themselves are secret. 

award, duly pronounced and notified to the 
agents of the parties at variance, puts an end 

When the parties have reserved the right in 
their agreement of arbitration, a rehearing may 

In this international court there will be ex- 
penses, and the judges cannot be expected to 
provided that each party shall bear its own 
expenses and an equal part of the expenses of 
paid by the nations interested, in the proportions 

IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
“V's needn’t be afraid of him!’’ Lewis 
rifle. ‘‘He’s a good Injin. He got me 
out of the river.’’ 
grinning broadly and offering to shake hands. 

‘*But where have you been, Lewis?’’ Cap- 

‘* Been chasing along the bank,’’ replied the 
boy. ‘‘I ran by you last night. Didn’t you 

‘We stopped and went back to look for you,’’ 
replied Captain Royce. 
know it!’’ exclaimed Lewis. ‘‘Then after we 
had run a long way, Sam Hokomoke here 
down-stream. And I tell ye I was glad!’’ 

‘* But how came ye ashore in the first 
ashore when the tree fell on us?’’ 

“No, I didn’t!’’ replied Lewis, shortly. 
into the river! But that wasn’t the first of it,’’ 
Lewis added. ‘‘The whole bluff slid down to 

‘*Didn’t I tell ye that there was some one up 
there?’ Lewis interrupted himself to say to 

‘*You said you believed there was a buffalo 
up there,’’ Moses admitted. 

Lewis. ‘‘ Well, ’twas this old Indian. But he 
wasn’t there on the war-path. He didn’t want 
little stones down—jest for fun, to see what 
we would do.’’ 

of the Indian’s name—knew many English 
words, and now burst into a tremendous laugh, 

“But when the bank caved in he was as 
surprised as anybody, I guess,’’ Lewis went 
it, head first; but he gave a mighty jump and 
landed on the ark roof, within three feet of me. 
clinched him—for there was no chance to get up 
my gun.’’ 

“You red scamp, 
you?’ ’’ exclaimed Moses. 

‘*Maybe,”’ replied Lewis. ‘‘I don’t know 
clinched, and Tige jumped for him, too. But 
just then something struck us. D’ye say ’twas 
and me and the Indian went heels over head 
into the river. 
continued, more soberly. ‘‘I went down, down, 
down, and swallowed considerable water. I 
this Indian had me by the hair, and was makin’ 
for the bank with me. He got out and pulled 


preting the agreement of arbitration or other 
the highest importance, as it enables the 

The tribunal has the right to make rules for 
and to prescribe the formalities regulating the 
same. ‘The minority may file a dissenting 

Article fifty-four of the treaty provides: ‘‘ The 
to the dispute definitely and without appeal.’’ 
be had under certain restrictions. 
serve without compensation; it is therefore 
the tribunal. The expenses of the bureau are 

A Story of Louisiana Purchase 
exclaimed, for Moses was getting his 

They both came aboard, the big Indian 
tain Royce demanded. 
stop somewhere ?”’ 

‘That was when I went by you and didn’t 
climbed up that high bluff and saw ye comin’ 
place ?’’ exclaimed Moses. ‘‘Did you jump 
“*T didn’t have a chance. I went head foremost 
begin with, and this big old Indian with it. 
Moses. ‘‘Didn’t I say so, cap’n?’’ 

‘I said ‘something’ was up there, ’’ insisted 
to hurt anybody. ’*Twas he who tossed them 

‘*Sam Hokomoke’’—that was what they made 
which caused Moses to regard him doubtfully. 
on, laughing himself, ‘‘for down he came with 
I thought he was going to scalp me, and I 

“‘Was that when you said, 
what I said. I thought he meant me, and we 
a tree? The whole roof went smash, and Tige 

*‘T guess I’d ’a’ been drowned, sure,’’ Lewis 
thought I never’d come up; but when I did, 
me out. I thought he had only hauled me out 








versal Postal Union. 

It will thus be seen that the procedure for 
bringing a case before this great court and 
having it heard and decided is simple and free 
from unnecessary technicality. Aside from the 
obligation implied in the agreement to arbitrate 
and the public opinion of the civilized world 
that the decrees of the court should be respected, 
there are no means of executing the judgments 
of the court. It is not believed that any nation 
will hazard the disapprobation of her sister 
states which would follow a wanton disregard 
of a decree thus obtained by a tribunal of its 
own choice. 

There is no compulsory arbitration in this 
treaty. All attempts to introduce compulsion 
were defeated in the conference, and it is left 
to the nations to adopt or reject arbitration as 
to them it may seem best. That there will 
continue to be questions that a nation will be 
unwilling to submit to arbitration is shown in 
the significant reservation with which the Amer- 
ican representatives signed the treaty: ‘‘ Nothing 
contained in this convention shall be so construed 
as to require the United States of America to 
depart from its traditional policy of not intruding 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy or internal ad- 
ministration of any foreign state; nor shall 
anything contained in the said convention be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of America of its traditional at- 
titude toward purely American questions. ’’ 

Certainly our country will not submit to 
arbitration by Europeans any question involving 
the application of the Monroe doctrine. 

The great things accomplished by the world’s 
congress which framed the treaty are the recog- 
nition of the principle of international arbitration 
whenever practicable, and the establishment of 
a permanent court of record always open, with 
machinery ready to be put in motion to make 
efficient the practicable settlement of controversy 
in a judicial tribunal. The importance of this 
step in the progress of the world can scarcely 
be overestimated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Times 


to get my scalp, and I tried to break away 
from him. But he began to say, ‘Me no kill! 
Me no kill!’ and then I found that he was 
really good-natered about it. Tige, too, never 
once offered to bite him after we got ashore. 

**As soon as I found I hadn’t got to fight, I 
began to look for the ark,’’ Lewis went on, 
“but it had gone. I hallooed four or five times, 
but couldn’t hear anything of you, though I 
heard somebody whose voice sounded like 
Mose’s, away down the river. We sat and 
rested a while, and then the redskin gave me a 
pull by the arm, and said, ‘Me go catch white 
man’s boat.’ And we started after you through 
the swamps and cane, an awful place to get 
through in the night. I don’t believe I would 
ever got down here if it hadn’t been for Sam 
Hokomoke. ’’ 

Thus for the second time was Lewis Hoyt 
restored to the ark after being left behind and 
given up for lost. Sam Hokomoke took leave 
of them the next day at a camp of his tribe near 
the fourth Chickasaw Bluff. 

No adventure worthy of note now befell them 
for a number of days. They passed the mouth 
of the St. Francis River and many natural 
meadows, or prairies, at several of which set- 
tlers’ cabins had recently been built. Here 
they were sometimes able to exchange corn and 
wheat for eggs, poultry, bear meat and venison. 

In two days the mouth of the Arkansas River 
was passed. At the new settlement of Palmyra 
they tied up for a day and a half, in order to 
obtain larger sweeps and to mend the roof of the 
ark. The next day the Grand Gulf Hills came 
in view, and during the afternoon both Captain 
Royce and Shadwell Lincoln found that all their 
skill and experience barely sufficed to keep their 
heavily laden craft out of Grand Gulf Eddy. 
For here the channel narrows, and has a vast 
whirlpool} on each hand. 

It was now the latter part of June, and 
despite many perils and accidents, the ark was 
getting well toward its destination. But the 
night after they had passed Grand Gulf proved 
one of the most exciting of the voyage. No 
favorable place for tying up to the bank had 
presented itself that afternoon, but as twilight 
came on they veered into a small bayou which 
opened into the forest on the eastern, or 
Mississippi, shore. 

Such creek mouths were far from being ideal 
stopping - places on account of mosquitoes, 
which at this season tortured man and beast 
almost beyond endurance. The day had been 
very warm, and despite the best that could 
be done for their comfort, the live stock on the 
ark suffered exceedingly. 

Only ten of the crew mustered at mess that 
night. Corson had not yet recovered; Clark 
McAfee still complained of his injuries, and 
Obed Hargous and Wistar Royce were also ill 
from the effects of bad water. 

It was a dismal place, this narrow bayou 
overhung with lofty trees, and the gray, trailing 








mosses which brushed the roof of the ark. 

Around, on every hand, thousands of frogs were 

croaking, while here and there water-moccasins 

dropped from the trees with a sullen sudge into | 
the stagnant waters. One fell on the roof of 
the ark as the crew were tying up. 

Moses and Lewis made short work of this 
intruder, and set a lantern forward and aft, 
the better to see if more snakes crept aboard. 

While eating supper they could hardly make 
each other hear for the bellowing of alligators, 
which began immediately after dark. The 
bayou appeared to be a haunt of these formi- 
dable reptiles. Alligators, indeed, seem to have 
been far more numerous, as well as larger, a 
century ago than at present. We now rarely 
hear of one being seen above the mouth of the 
Red River; but in early days they were found 
as far north as New Madrid and the mouth of 
the Ohio. If we may believe the accounts given | 
by boatmen, too, an alligator twenty feet in | 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


ONE BIG FELLOW CAME TUMBLING OVER THE RAIL AT THE 
VERY HEELS OF THE HORSES. 


length was not an 
unusually large reptile 4% 
in the days of the ’ 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Presently a tremen- 
dous scuffle and splash- 
ing of the water ensued 
close alongside the ark. 
Captain Royce at length 
lighted a torch and 
thrust it out over the 
water. Strange gasping, 
clacking noises now be- 
gan, and by the light of 
the torch a remarkable 
spectacle was revealed. 
The entire bayou, all 
about the ark, appeared to ie packed with 
alligators. ‘The torch shone on their dull eyes 
and upraised snouts. So dense was the jam of 
sealy brown bodies that the ark seemed to lie in 
a pool of alligators. 

This sight, along with the nauseous odor 
from their clacking jaws, turned Moses quite 
sick; but Lewis got his rifle and fired two or 
three shots at the upraised heads of the reptiles. 

Meanwhile the horses, frightened probably 
by the odor, were snorting loudly. It became 
evident that the reptiles also smelled the live 
stock. It was not believed at first that they 
could clamber aboard; but fears of this soon 
arose, for one of the big reptiles, having appar- 
ently climbed on the backs of the others, dashed 
for the side of the ark, forward, where he struck 
his head so hard as to cause a considerable 
shock to the boat. This raised a great commo- 
tion among the horses. The claws, or flippers, 
of numerous other alligators could be heard 
constantly scratching the sides. 

Had the craft been high in the water, there 
would have been little likelihood of the clumsy 
creatures getting over the bulwarks; but low- 
laden as it was, they had to raise themselves 
only a few feet to get their fore claws over the 
rail. The hideous snouts of numbers of the 
larger ones which raised themselves by clam- 
bering on their mates began to appear in sight. 

Meantime Captain Royce had not remained 
idle. Immediately on perceiving the numbers 
and the apparent hunger of the ugly brutes, 
he bade the crew take axes and pike-poles and 
range themselves along the rail, ready to repel 
these reptilian boarders. 

Moses’ stomach had by this time somewhat 
recovered its equanimity. He and Lewis stood 
together forward, the one with an ax, the other 
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with a fish-spear. Whenever a snout or a 
flipper-claw appeared at the height of the rail 
they attacked the reptile vigorously. 

The punishment the reptiles received ap- 


| peared, however, to produce no deterrent effect 


on the others. As fast as one slid back others 
crawled forward upon his body in their insane 
longing to come nearer the live stock. 

The arksmen soon found, however, that there 
was less danger to be apprehended from the 
reptiles jammed in a compact mass alongside 
the ark than from stragglers on the outskirts 
of the throng, that had succeeded in climbing 
on the backs of those nearer in. For these 
latter reptiles, having thus raised themselves out 
of water, charged headlong, with a kind of 
spasmodic fury, toward the ark, which they 
struck time and again with great force; and.at 
length one big fellow came tumbling over the 
rail at the very heels of the horses. 

‘The uproar that followed can be imagined, 
perhaps, the men 
shouting, the 
horses kicking and 
squealing, Tige 
barking and the 
pet bear growling 
in a savage chorus. 

As if galvanized 
into abnormal ac- 
tivity, this alli- 
gator lashed right 
and left with his 
formidable tail, 
knocking down 
several stanchion 
posts, and snapped 
savagely at the legs 
of the horses and 
at the pike-poles 


which the crew 
thrust into its 
body. 

One of the horses 


presently kicked 
the reptile back 
against the bul- 
warks, whence it 
dashed headlong 
past the gun-room, 
but jammed itself 
between a_ post 
there and the rail. 
Here it stuck fast, 
and Captain 
Royee, who had 
run to get a rifle, 
approached and 
fired the piece into 
the reptile’s gaping 
throat. 

The shock of the 
discharge gave it a 
quietus for a time; 

and Claiborne, who had a sharp ax in his 
hands, rushed forward and severed its neck 
with a few swift blows. 

No more of the saurians actually got on 
board, or the voyage might have ended then 
and there; but it was not till day dawned that 
the dense throng of scaly creatures began to 
sink and swim away to their coverts. 

The crew had been fighting them from eleven 
o’clock until past three in the morning, and 
altogether it had been the most exciting night 
of the trip. No one, not even the sick men 
aft, had been able to obtain a moment of 
repose. 

At sunrise they poled out of the bayou and 
were glad to feel the ark floating with the river 
again. But adventures and accidents, as has 
been often noted, rarely come singly. The cur- 
rent bore them over toward the Spanish, or 
Louisiana shore, and as the ark drifted past a 
bank of thick willows, it was suddenly drawn 
into the rapid outset of water through a 

crevasse. 

As is frequently the case along the lower 
course of the Mississippi, the surface of the 
river current is here higher than the swamps 
lying adjacent to the banks. So that in time 
of floods crevasses occur, through which torrents 
of water pour with tremendous force, inundating 
the surrounding country, and either finding its 
way back to the main stream, hundreds of miles 
below, or else, as in the case of the Atchafalaya 
Bayou, reaching the Gulf of Mexico by other 
channels. 

So vast is the quantity of alluvial mud 
brought down by this mighty stream that the 
river constantly exhibits a tendency to deposit 
and raise banks for itself above the level of the 
low country through which it flows. From 
the nature of things, however, these banks 
cannot go on increasing in height beyond a 
certain well-marked limit. The restrained 
waters, by their weight and momentum, break 
through them in the end. 

Charles Hoyt and Wistar Royce were standing 
by the long sweep, or steering-oar, at the time, 
and Lewis Hoyt had just gone forward on 
lookout duty. As they floated past the willow 
bank a skiff with four rowers, farther out on 
the river, came up and hailed them. Lewis 
turned to answer and asked, ‘‘What news of 
the Spaniards ?’’ 

As he listened for their reply he felt the bow 
of the ark swing shoreward, and glanced back 
|at the steersmen. But Wistar and Charles were 
| staring at him. He then saw the gap in the 
























bank and the water surging through it—a gap 
no more than fifty feet wide; but before he 
could even shout to the steersmen, the ark 
headed into it and was sucked through. 

For a hundred yards or more the torrent 
ran with great force, then spread itself over a 
submerged swamp of cane, willow and other 
small growth, amid the tops of which the heavy 
eraft went crashing its way for fully a quarter 
of a mile before the arksmen could check it. 

It had all happened so suddenly that when 
Captain Royce came out from the cook-room he 
was amazed to find the ark in a fen instead of 
on the river. 

The extreme gravity of such a situation, 
however, was fully apparent to all. How to 
get so heavy a craft back through the crevasse 
into the river was a difficult problem. All 
hands, working together, were able to pole the 
ark back to the vicinity of the crevasse, where 
the water rushed from the river ; but the strength 
of a hundred men would hardly have sufficed 
to force it against the torrent that poured through 
the gap in the bank. 

Even the sturdy Shadwell Lincoln was dis- 
heartened. ‘‘Reckon our voyage ends here, 
cap’n,’’ he said. ‘‘Looks as if we would have 
to foot it home.’’ 

McAfee, who had made several voyages, 
thought that in four weeks the river would fall, 
and that perhaps by that time, when the outset 
of water through the crevasse abated, they might 
be able to haul back into the river. But 
Merrick and Obed Hargous, boatmen of ex- 
perience, deemed this unlikely. They believed 
that with the fall of the river the crevasse would 
fill up. 

Lincoln and Charles Hoyt were put ashore 
to hail passing craft. The crews of two keel- 
boats and of a large barge loaded with tobacco 
were persuaded to stop and render assistance. 
Lines were attached to the ark, and sixty men 
did their best for several hours to tow it back 
through the crevasse, but without success. 

During the week which followed all the horses 
were taken ashore. Much of the cargo was 
also landed. Thus lightened, two other attempts 
were made to get back into the Mississippi. 
They were quite in vain, however, for now the 
crevasse had broadened and deepened; a vast 
quantity of water was pouring through it. 

To have their trip brought to so hopeless a 
termination weighed heavily on the spirits of 
all, particularly on the mind of the youthful 
captain, who had hoped so much from this 
year’s voyage. 

From the first he had thought of utilizing the 
strength of their fourteen surviving horses; but 
they had neither harness nor other tackle for 
them, and the locality was a wilderness. 

A project for using the horses gradually took 
possession of his mind, however. They had a 
number of strong lines and hawsers for mooring 
and ‘‘cordelling,’’ and from these he set to work 
to make harness. Claiborne and Lincoln also 
contrived clumsy hames, roughly hewn out and 
fashioned from green willow wood. 

They were thus occupied for a week, making 
tackle and planting a strong post, which was 
set in the river bank on the south side of the 
crevasse. A section off the trunk of a large 
hollow tree was fitted upon the post so as to 
revolve on it, for hawsers to reeve round. Their 
supply of line running short, three extra hawsers 
were at length purchased from passing boats, 
and a double pulley - block constructed from 
seasoned plank and two iron bolts. 

With such rude tackle, contrived wholly by 
the ingenuity of the pioneers, twelve of the 
horses were at length hitched to a long hawser 
reeved through the pulley-block and running 
round the post, and on the twenty-second day 
of their imprisonment in the swamp the ark 
was slowly hauled, foot by foot, up through 
the crevasse and into the river. 

Two corn-laden barges from St. Louis were 
lying by to render such neighborly assistance 
as was in their power ; and when, after a mighty 
effort of all concerned, the ark was brought 
through and safely moored to the river bank, 
below the crevasse, a hearty cheer rose. Not 
often had a captain, old or young, displayed 
greater skill and resolution in extricating his 
boat from a position of extreme difficulty. 

Bad news, however, had come up the river 
that day. If what was rumored proved true, 
all their labor had been in vain. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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By an Ex-Soldier. 

N my service as a soldier with Captain 
| Pershing’s column in the Mindanao cam- 

paign of 1902-3 I had a very good oppor- 
tunity to watch the little Moro lads in their 
games. Their tops were 
of peculiar ingenuity 
and interest. 

Fig. 1 is a drawing 
of their simplest form 
of top. The Moro lad 
selects a piece of hard 
wood, with smooth and 
even grain, and pro- 
ceeds to cut out a block 
of the material. Then 

















DCPS Ne THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


he gradually works the piece of wood to a cone 
shape, and often devotes several hours a day 
cutting, chipping, smoothing and shaping the 
top until he gets it 
into the form de- 
sired. Usually the 
mahogany wood is 
used. 

The boy makes 








+— L slots in the circum- 
ference of the top 

and inserts little 

2. ears of wood. When 

the top is spun 


these ears make 
humming sounds. The point of the top is a 
bit of metal properly worked down, and a point 
ground thereupon. The Moro lad uses 
hemp, rawhide or catgut for his top 
cords. 

One curious style of combination top is 
shown in Fig. 2. It consists of the main 
portion, about which the cord is wound, 

—of hemp, rawhide or catgut,—and the 
several separate saucer -shaped parts. 
These parts are set one in the other, and 
when the top is thrown and all spin 
together, the centrifugal force causes the 
upper saucers to lift and float off two or three 
yards before they fall to the ground. The 






HE keeper of the 
lions of the Lon- 
don “Zoo,” Martin 

Riley, began learning 
his trade young, for his father was lion-keeper 
in a travelling menagerie, and Martin’s first 
playmate was a lion cub. When the boy 
was twenty-one years old his father left the 
menagerie, and Martin stepped into his place. 

To Martin as boy and man 
lions were as familiar as brothers 
and sisters are to most of us, 
and he liked the menagerie well ; 
but the constant travelling began 
to wear upon him, and long 
before he was gray he sought 
and secured employment from 
the Royal Zodlogical Society of 
London. 

“He’s the best lion man in 
England,” the superintendent of 
the gardens once said. 

For fifteen years Riley kept 
his place and remained whole, 
although he had often been 
attacked in the cages, and once 
he thought the end had surely 
come when a ferocious lioness, 
lately deprived of her babies, 
struck him over the ear with 
her open paw. 

The blow bared a portion of 
his skull which is now covered 
with a hairless patch of scalp. 

It was in June, two years ago, that Riley had 
his most dangerous and curious adventure. One 
afternoon, after carrying great pails of water up 
to the lion-house to bathe some of the beasts, he 
set the two pails down at the door of the long, 


** AND 


low building and entered, to be greeted by roars | cage. 


from a few of the ten cages ranged along the 
wall upon the right. The cages were exactly 
similar, and at the back of each was a sliding 
door leading to an enclosure, where Riley usually 
turned loose any animal that he wished to bathe. 

He crept under the iron railing which is in 
front of the cages and walked the length of the 
building close to the bars, scrutinizing the beasts 
behind, and now and again stopping for a word 
with one or another. 

Thus he went on to the last cage, behind the 
bars of which stalked back and forth two 
immense male lions. As the voice of the man 
outside fell upon their ears they stopped in their 
promenade, and shaking their manes, roared. 
Then Jupiter, one of the beasts, advanced to the 
front of the cage, and raising a forepaw lightly 
from the floor, thrust it out between the bars. 
Riley seized that paw in both hands and shook it 
violently. The other lion glared upon this dis- 
play of friendship from a dark corner at the 
back. His eyes glowed in the half-light like two 
coals. 

“And how are you, Jupiter, old boy?” asked 
Riley. The answer was a roar that might be 
termed mild, for to Riley’s experienced ear it 
bore no note of anger. In fact, Jupiter, ever 
since his cub days, had always shown remarkable 
fondness for the keeper. 

“I’m thinkin’ ye need a bath, Jupiter,” said 
Riley. 

Another roar was the answer. 

“Well, then, you shall have it. And there’s 
Jim glowering with jealousy atus. He shall have 
a bath, too. Ye shall both get it in about two 
minutes.” 

The keeper went back to the door of the 
building, where he had left the pails; picking 
them up, he shambled along the path at the rear 
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saucer-like forms are tediously 
worked down from hard wood 
by the boys during the long 
hours of the day. The Moro 
boys seldom have schools to go 
to, and have plenty of time on 
their hands. 

Another strange style of Moro 
top is represented in Fig. 3. It 
is an egg-shaped affair, cut 
out of boxwood material, with a 
furrow in the middle. The top 
is spun upon the pointed end of 
a metal shaft, which runs verti- 
cally through it. This is called 
the fighting top, as the boys use 


4. 








it with great force upon other tops, throwing | 


it so hard as to split them with the | 


point. 

The “‘snake top’’ is represented in Fig. 4. 
It is made from roots which grow in this 
form. Much skill is needed to obtain the 
proper balance. Usually the native lad 
has the top with him for weeks, working it 
down, playing with it and adjusting the 
balance before he can spin it. 

The top spins only a little while before 


it topples over, but I noticed that the | 


youngsters had more fun with these awkward, 
long-necked tops than with any others. 









of the lion-house until he reached the iron 
enclosure which was just behind the cage occu- 
pied by Jupiter and his companion. 














the catch upon the collar, a loud roar broke 


from Jim. He had become suddenly infuriated. 
Before Riley knew what had happened an open 
paw had struck him, and the claws tore open his 
right cheek. He staggered back into the corner 
and half-crouched there, dazed. 

The keeper did not scream. He hardly 
breathed. The breeze, brushing his raw, lacer- 
ated cheek, stung him; he felt the blood running 
down his neck, along his body, under all his 
clothes, but his trained will kept him quiet and 
unmoving. 

The lion was lying now almost flat, gazing at 
the man. It would all be over in a moment, 
Riley thought, for he saw that the beast was 
about to spring. 

With a great bound it jumped through the 
air. Then the enormous bulk of the animal fell 
on him, bearing him down to the floor beneath 
its weight. With one sweep of a mighty paw 
Riley’s body was torn from his chin to his hip, 
and his clothing ripped to shreds, as if it were 
so much cambric. Yet he kept his senses and 
lay still. 

The pain was distributed ; 
everywhere, even in his feet. 
his feet had been gnawed off. 

He could not have moved had he desired to 
do so, and he knew that the slightest motion 
would mean a fresh attack from the animal, 
standing there in the middle of the enclosure, 
shaking its head, and watching him with yellow, 
burning eyes. 

Riley wondered if he was dead. He could 
think still, and to satisfy himself that his end 
had not yet come, he ran over in his mind all his 
experiences with lions in the past. 

It had been carelessness to lay aside the 
whip, even for a moment; for, slight as it 
was, there was not a lion in the Zoo that it 
did not cow. Then he wondered if he could not 
reach it. 

With a great effort he drew his knees up 


it seemed to be 
He wondered if 


There he | slightly and pressed his heels hard upon the floor, 


stopped. Drawing a bunch of keys from his | thinking thus to slide his own body, little by 


coat pocket, he selected one, and fitted it to the | little, to the spot where lay the whip. 
Throwing back the heavy | that movement of the knees, and crouched. 


padlock on the door. 
screen upon its creaking hinges, he lifted both 
pails inside the enclosure, and then clambered 
up on the cement floor himself, shutting the 








Jim saw 
He 
would spring again! Riley closed his eyes. He 
did not need to open them to feel the two rows 
of sharp teeth meet in the muscle of his arm at 


beamatwe NEYES:. 


NOW, JIM, ME BOY, YE’LL HAVE YOUR LOVELY COLLAR PUT ROUND YOUR LOVELY NECK.’’ 


gate after him, and slipping an iron bar through 
the heavy cleats to hold it shut. 

Merrily whistling ““Mary of Athlone,” Riley 
shuffled over to a corner of the enclosure, and 
put down the pails. A roar came from the inner 


“Now don’t you get excited,” said the keeper, 
as he crossed over to the door connecting the 
cage with the enclosure. “I'll be there in a 
minute.”’ 

As he spoke he released the sliding panel by 
removing a peg; it went up automatically, being 
raised by the weights attached to chains running 
over blocks at the top. There was now nothing 
but air between Riley and the two beasts. 

“T guess I’ll take you first, Jim,’’ he said, but 
both animals attempted to pass through the 
narrow opening at the same time. 

“Get back there, Jupiter!” he cried, and cut 
the lion sharply over the muzzle with his short, 
slim riding-whip. 

Jupiter crouched back in the cage, and Jim 
stalked past the keeper, out into the enclosure. 
Once in the open air, the big beast stretched, 
opened wide his immense jaws, yawned, and 
then roared. 

“And now, Jim, me boy,” said Riley, as he 
approached, “‘ye’Il have your lovely collar put 
round your lovely neck, and be chained nice and 
tight to the flure, while your old frind soaks you 
with the big sponge.” 

Jim stood very still while the. heavy collar was 
being buckled round his neck. Riley always 
managed this with one hand, his other being | 





the shoulder, or to feel himself dragged across 
the cement. 

When he did open his eyes, he looked down 
the length of his own body toward the opening 
of the inner cage. 

There, in the doorway, stood Jupiter, his head 
raised, his eyes angry. Riley remembered that 
he had struck Jupiter unnecessarily but a few 
minutes earlier. Was the lion coming to share 
in the killing ? 

Riley watched Jupiter, but Jim did not see his 
cage-mate, for his tail was to the opening as he 
crouched for another spring. But before he could 
leap there came a roar that shook the palings. 
And then Jupiter bounded into the middle of the 
enclosure, facing Jim. 

The manes of the two lions bristled upon their 
necks like ruffs. Jupiter plunged forward, and 
instantly the horrible fight began which is still 
spoken of in tones of awe among the keepers of 
the Zoo. 

Riley, lying there too weak to move a finger, 
saw it all. The lions roared and snarled, and 
tore at each other, now rising above the prostrate 
man, clawing, snapping, biting ; now rolling over 
and over upon the floor, all wet with the blood of 
man and beast. Jim’s resistance was gallant, 
for he was the inferior in both strength and 
weight. 

Finally, with a sudden upward throw of his 
head, Jupiter’s teeth closed upon the throat of 
his antagonist, and he shook Jim as if he had 
been a rat, and then beat the dangling head upon 
the floor of the enclosure. At last Jupiter’s jaws 


occupied in dangling the whip before the lion’s | panee with a smack, and Jim’s dead head fell 


eyes. 
“Come on, now, 


”? he said, when he had finished, 


| solidly upon the cement. 
With his muzzle raised high, as if he were 


and he half-dragged the big beast over to the | scenting other foes, Jupiter stood for an instant 


pails. 

There was a ring fastened to the floor with 
a chain attached to it, the end of which was 
fashioned into a clasp. 

The lion stood between the two pails. Facing 
him, the keeper threw aside the whip and stooped 
to pick up the chain. As he rose slightly to snap 


| motionless, his forefeet planted upon Jim’s 
carcass. Then, opening wide his jaws, he gave 
a mighty roar as of triumph and revenge. Then 
he strode over to the prostrate keeper and looked 
down into his face. 

Only for an instant did the scrutiny last. 
Then Jupiter turned and passed through the 
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doorway of the inner cage, where he lay down 
in a corner to lick his wounds in silence. 

It was Morton, the snake man, who at last | 
found Riley lying motionless on the floor of the | 
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lion yard. “Are you dead, Riley?”’ he called 
through the bars. 

“Not yet,’ Riley answered, faintly. 
would be if it wasn’t for Jupiter.” 


“But I 
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ISTER ANNE stood in front of the lone 
S little cabin in Benson’s Flat, and shaded her 

eyes with her sunburned hand while she 
looked off across the plains. Her name was not 
really Sister Anne. They had begun calling her 
that on account of the very attitude in which she 
was standing now, an attitude she had taken so 
often since the family came to live on the flat. 
Brother Tom, who remembered the story of 
Bluebeard’s wives, and how the last of them had 
called to the watcher in the tower, “Sister Anne, 
Sister Anne, oh, what do you see?” had fixed 
the name upon her. 

There was not much that was worth seeing on 
Benson’s Flat, but on the far edge of it rose the 
great mountains, and it was usually these which | 
Sister Anne saw when she stood looking off | 
across the level brownness. But on this clear 
December morning it was something else which 
held the little maid’s attention. She was follow- 
ing with her eyes a wagon which was moving 
into the distance. . 

Her father and mother were in that wagon. 
They were going to Opal to buy household sup- 
plies, and possibly, since it was the day before 
Christmas, to do a little extra shopping. Thir- 
teen-year-old Sister Anne’s heart beat fast as 
she thought of it,and then grew heavy as she 
remembered how much they had all learned to 
do without since they came to live in this strange 
brown country. 

There had been two long, hard years of it. 
John Bowman had been a farmer in Kansas, 
with a comfortable home, and everything fair 
and prosperous before him; but in the midst of 
his busy life a fatal disease had seized upon him. 
The doctors shook their heads and began to talk 
of a sunnier climate. The end of it was that 
the Kansas farm, with its stretches of wheat 
and corn, had been sold, the family had moved 
away, and here on the plains of Colorado they 
were homesteading a farm. 

From the first the experience had been rough 
and disappointing. The creek which ran through 
a corner of their quarter-section, and on which 
the farmer had counted for making the barren 
acres fertile, had proved a faithless stream. The 
summer sun dried it in its channel, and home- 
steaders whose claims lay nearer the source than 
his drew off its waters into their irrigating 
ditches and left his empty. The great cattle 
raisers had a settled hostility to the little 
farmers who carved their hundred and sixty 
acres out of the “open range,” and found ways 
in plenty to make their unfriendliness felt. 
With it all an utter discouragement had fallen | 
upon John Bowman. To recover his health and 
go away was the only thing he hoped for now. 





but Tony sent back an answer- 
ing call that was as shrill as a 
coyote’s. 

“Hello there, hello!”’ repeated 
the outsider, and then there 
was a beating on the door with 
the handle of a riding-whip. 

Sister Anne put down Tony, 
who was wriggling to get free, 
and walked toward the door. 
If this thing had to be done, 
she would do it. 

It was a relief to find that 
the rider was still sitting on 
his horse when she opened the 
door, and the face into which 
she looked, under the wide 
sombrero, was a pleasant sort 
of face, with bright, dark eyes 
and a mouth which had a smile 
lurking at the corners. 

“What do you want?” said 
Sister Anne, in a voice that 
shook, although her courage 
was rising. . 

“I’m looking for a cow 
we’ve lost,”’ said the stranger. 
**Haven’t seen her round here, 
have you? She’s a young Jer- 
sey, not like the common stock.”’ 

“No,” said Sister Anne, 
“there aren’t any cows about 
our place. Most of ours got 
lost, and the rest died.” 

The young man on horseback 
smiled. “Well, then, you’re 
worse off than we are. We’ve 
got two or three left yet. Would 
you have the kindness to give 
me a drink of water ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Sister 
Anne, and her expression was 
quite cordial as she turned 
toward the water-pail in the 
corner of the kitchen. She 
tried to draw Tony with her; 
but Tony, who had been peep- 
ing shyly from the folds of her 
dress, pulled back, preferring 
to stare at the stranger. 

“Hello, little one!” said the 
latter, giving him a friendly 
nod. “How do you like the 
looks of us, me and my horse? 
I believe you wouldn’t mind 
being in the saddle yourself.” 

He leaned forward as he 


homesteader’s cabin, and wanted to see what 
it was like, or perhaps he wished to get better 
acquainted with the child he had frightened so 
badly. 

“What makes you so afraid of me, little girl?” 
he asked. “I don’t look such a terrible fellow, 
do 1?” 

“Oh, no,” said Sister Anne, “you don’t look 
that way at all, only —” 

She stopped for a moment, but the stranger’s 
eyes seemed compelling her to go on; and after 
all, she was a brave little thing in her way, with 








DRAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 
‘YOU DO SUCH DREADFUL THINGS, YOU COWBOYS.”’ 


| spoke, and loosened a coil of rope which hung |a fashion of speaking the truth quite simply. 


“T do hope they’ll have a good time,” said | from the horn of his saddle; then, quick as a| “It’s because—it’s because you do such dread- 
Sister Anne, as she turned to go into the cabin. | flash, he threw a noose of it over the little fel- | ful things, you cowboys,” she faltered. 


It was just at that moment that she saw a man | 
on horseback, riding toward her. He seemed to | 
be coming straight to the house, and at the sight 
of him Sister Anne’s heart flew into her throat. 
It was plain from his costume that he was a 
cowboy, and she sent a hurried glance round for 
Tom and Denny. But the boys were nowhere 
in sight. 'Then she remembered the baby brother 
who had been left in her special charge, and 
darted into the house. 

Now it was absurd, of course, but the most 
shocking things were believed about cowboys by 
the Bowman children, and indeed by most of the 
children in the homesteaders’ families. The 
name of the Black Douglass was scarcely more 
terrible to little English children in the old border 
warfare than was the name of cowboy to these 
boys and girls of the plains. Sister Anne did 
not really believe that they ate people like canni- 
bals, or scalped them like Indians, but short of | 
these atrocities, there was hardly anything of | 
which she did not believe them capable. It was | 
one of them, no doubt, who had pinned a paper | 
to the cabin when it was first built, stating that | 
thirty days would be given the occupants to get | 
away from Benson’s Flat. If they stayed after 
that it would be at their peril. And it was cow- 
boys who, in those first homesick weeks, had | 
often waked the family in the dead of night with 





low’s shoulders. ‘Tony squealed with delight, 
but Sister Anne, whose face had been turned 
at the moment, looked back and stood suddenly 
petrified with horror. The next moment she 


gave a piercing shriek and threw her arms round | 


her brother. 

“Oh, you can’t have him, you can’t have 
him!” she eried. “I promised mother I’d take 
care of him.” 

The cowboy was out of his saddle in an 
instant. “Why, bless you, little girl,” he ex- 
claimed, “I wouldn’t hurt a hair of his head for 
anything in the world !’’ 

He came close to her as he spoke, and his look 


was so kind and his voice sounded so sorry that | 


Sister Anne felt a wave of shame sweep over 
her in a moment. 
“I—I thought you were going to carry him 


| off !”? she sobbed. 


“Thought I was going to carry him off!” 
repeated the cowboy, beginning to laugh. “‘Why, 
what could I do with him? I couldn’t use him 
in my business any way I could fix it.” 

Sister Anne hung her head, with the tears 
running down her cheeks; but Tony, who was 
not pleased at having the attention diverted from 
himself, lifted up his voice and began tugging at 
the cowboy’s hand. 

“You're not afraid of me, anyway,” said the 


The cowboy’s face grew red. “Come, now,” 
he said, tilting back in his chair and beginning 
to look a little defiant, “what do we do that’s so 
dreadful ?” 

“Oh,” said Sister Anne, clasping her hands 
tightly together, “you scare people and try to 
drive them away from their homes. When we 
first came here there was a paper pinned with 
a knife on our house one night that said we 
couldn’t stay. And—and you take other people’s 
cattle if they go near your herds.” 

She had made her charge now, and she stood 
up very straight and pale, this slip of a girl in 
her gingham apron. 

The cowboy looked at her for a moment with 
| an expression that was distinctly respectful. 
| He liked people who had courage. And then 
| the corners of his mouth began to twitch. 
| “How do you know we take other people’s 

cattle?” he demanded. “You don’t blame a 
| poor lonesome cow for wandering into a herd 
if she gets a chance, do you? As for that paper 
| that was pinned on the house—well, I’m not the 
fellow who did it, and I think myself ’twas a 
mighty mean trick; but if we had scared you 
| out, right at the start, do you think it would 
| have been such a bad thing for you ?” 

| Sister Anne’s face grew sorrowful. She re- 
called easily enough times when her father had 





whoops and yells and the firing of revolvers round | young man, stooping toward him. He put out | said with bitter emphasis that it was a fool’s 


the little house. 

None of these things had moved John Bow- | 
man. Frail man as he was, he was not to be | 
scared easily, and gradually the demonstrations of | 
this kind had ceased. But the terror of them still 
had its hold on the children, and especially on | 


his arms as if he had an impulse to lift the child, 
but gave him instead a sounding kiss on one of 
his round, rosy cheeks. 

That kiss settled it. It would have been a 


doubted the stranger after that. She turned her 


errand to try to farm this bit of Colorado desert. 
| ‘*No, father’s said more than once that he 
| wished we’d never come,” she said, mournfully. 


“You see,” said the cowboy, nodding, “you 


| harder heart than Sister Anne’s that could have | can’t make a go of it, homesteading a farm out 


here on the plains. The truth is, this country 


Sister Anne, who had the liveliest imagination. | back and walked firmly to the pail of water, ! was meant for grazing, and that’s all it’s good 


She bolted the door when she had slipped inside, | wiping her eyes stealthily on the corner of her | for. 


then caught up three-year-old Tony and sat 
down in the corner farthest from the window. 
It was possible that the rider might go by, but 
she heard the hard hoof-beats of his horse coming 
nearer and nearer, and suddenly they stopped in 
front of the door. 

“Hello the house !’’ shouted a voice. 

Sister Anne held her breath and gave no sign, 


apron as she went. 

“Won’t you please sit down?” she said, shyly, 
as she came back and offered the cup to her 
caller. 

“Well, I’ve been sitting a good while this 
morning, but I don’t mind trying one of your 
chairs for a few minutes,” said the cowboy. 


Perhaps he had never before been inside a| reasoning with a person of his own size, and | 





A man can’t take up any more land for 











a homestead here than he can back east, where | 
the land is naturally productive. What’s a| 








Sister Anne had followed the argument perfectly. 
It was simple enough to a child who had been a 
dweller on these plains. 

**We didn’t want to come,’’ said Sister Anne. 
“Tt was just because we had to. We had a good 
farm in Kansas, with everything nice, but they 
said father would die if he stayed there.’’ 

“Oh,” said the cowboy, with a change in his 
voice, “that was hard luck! I know something 
about it, for I wasn’t strong myself when I came 
out here.’’ 

The two sat silent a little while. Then they 
fell to talking of the wonderful 
mountains—how the lights and 
shadows changed them; how 
they drew off sometimes into 
the far blue distance, and again 
seemed to come closer, holding 
the brown plains in their pro- 
tecting arms. Sister Anne had 
lost all her shyness, and talked 
of her fancies as easily as if she 
had known this stranger all her 
life. 

But presently he rose to go. 
“You and I feel a good deal 
alike about some things, and I 
think we ought to be friends,’ 
he said, holding out his hand. 

She took it with a warm little 
clasp, and then a sudden hos- 
pitable impulse came into her 
heart. 

*“Wouldn’t you like some 
coffee before you go? I could 
make it in just a few minutes.” 

“Thank you,” and the young 
man looked greatly pleased. 
“T should like it.’ 

Then he sat down again and 
watched Sister Anne while she 

- flew to the cupboard for a hand- 
ful of coffee, and ground it in 
the mill against the wall, and 
measured it carefully into the 
pot, and set a cup and saucer 
ready on the table beside him. 

“What a good little house- 
keeper you are!” he said; and 
he praised the coffee when his 
cup was poured, and declared 
the color was exactly right and 
the flavor just as he liked it. 

She watched him ride away 
a minute later, and wondered, 
with a very wistful look in her 
eyes, if she would ever see him 


again. 

Just then Tom and Denny 
came racing up, and she haél to 
tell them the whole story. 
They were greatly excited, and 
much disgusted that they had 
been out of the way when such 
an unusual thing had happened. 

*T tell you he wouldn’t have 
got in if J’d been here!’’ said 
Tom. “Catch me letting any 
cow-puncher sit round our 
house !’? 

“And to make coffee for him, 
too!”’ said Denny. “Why, that fellow must have 
thought you were a regular softy !’’ 

Sister Anne tried to defend, not herself, but 
her late caller. She even began to question 
whether cowboys as a class were as black as 
they had been painted, and at this point Tom 
and Denny withdrew from the discussion. 

“Well, if you’re going over, hook and line, to 
those cowboys!” said Tom, and the two marched 
off in high dudgeon. 

The rest of the day was short for Sister Anne. 
The kitchen floor was made as white as serub- 
bing could make it, the little windows were 
polished till they shone again, and even the old 
tins in the pantry were scoured and brightened. 

By the latter part of the afternoon there was 
not a thing left to be done, and she sat down in 
the doorway and looked off, as she loved so much 
to do, toward the great blue mountains. The 
sun was slanting toward them, and tints of violet 


| and rose were stealing over the high white tops. 


She wondered if the cowboy was noticing, too, 
and then, with a great longing in her heart, if 
he would ever ride that way again. 

And just as she wondered, suddenly, as she 
had seen him in the morning, she saw him again 
coming straight toward the house. There was 
no mistaking him. It was the same tall, dark 
horse and the same gallant figure above it. But 
he was not riding so fast as before; he was 
leading a cow by a long rope. 

“Oh, he has found it!’’ said Sister Anne, and 
she stood up and waved her hand. He should 
know she was not afraid of him now. The boys 
had seen the horseman, too, and they came 
whooping up. 

He swung his hat and shouted a gay “Hello!” 
as he came within call of them. “You see I 
found her,” he said to Sister Anne, as he stopped 
before the door. “She was at Hewston’s Ranch, 
as I thought she might be.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’’ said Sister Anne. 

“She’s a little wild just now,” said the young 


| hundred and sixty acres of ground like this| man, as the cow drew back from the girl’s 


worth ? 


| how much water you can count on.’’ 


You can’t raise anything on it without | caressing hand, “but she’ll get over it. 
irrigation, and I guess you know by this time | 


We've 
always kept her at the ranch, and she’s never 
wandered off before. She’ll be all right in a few 


He had spoken earnestly, quite as if he were | days, and you can pet her all you want to.” 


Sister Anne gave a start, and her brothers 
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stared at the cowboy. “Why, are you going to 
leave her here?” cried Tom, bewildered. 

“I rather thought I would, if you don’t mind 
taking her,” said the young man. 

There was a pause, and then Tom demanded 
slowly, in a tone of explicit emphasis, “Do you 
mean that you are going to give her to us?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the cowboy, “but I 
thought I’d give her to your sister.’’ 

He tossed the end of the rope to Sister Anne 
as he spoke, and added, “I think a little girl who 
can make as good coffee as you can ought to 
have some cream to put into it.” 

Sister Anne clasped her hands in ecstasy, and 
then a thought came that made her turn suddenly 
pale. She drew close to the horse and whis- 
pered, looking up at the rider, “Are you sure the 
man you work for would be willing ?” 

The cowboy threw himself back in the saddle 
and laughed. 

“Well, 1 guess I can fix it up with the man I 
work for,” he said. “He happens to be my 
uncle, and I’m in charge of things myself over at 
the ranch this winter. She’s yours, fair and 
square, and you needn’t be afraid to take her.” 
Then, as he saw the tears rush into Sister 
Anne’s blue eyes, he added softly, “It’s Christ- 
mas to-morrow, and I should like to give you a 
Christmas present. We’re friends, you know.” 

She tried to thank him, but he-only smiled and 
broke in upon her quickly. 

“By the way, I hear that your father is some- 
thing of a carpenter. We’ve got a lot of odd 
jobs that need doing at the Bonita Ranch if he’ll 
come over. I wish you’d come, too,” he added. 
“We'd take good care of you, and there’s a 
woman over there who’d be glad to see a littie 
girl about the house.” 

He drew up his rein and started off, leaving 
them all gazing after him; but when he had gone 
a few rods he wheeled suddenly, and came 
toward them again. 

“Catch!’’ he shouted to the boys, lifting his 
hand. Two pairs of hands went up in an instant, 
and the next moment a big round silver dollar 
had lodged between the palms of each. 

“Merry Christmas to you all!’ he cried, as he 
wheeled again. 

Tom and Denny were too dazed to speak, 
but Sister Anne sent a quick, sweet call flying 
after him, “Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas 
to you!’’ and the boys had taken it up a minute 
later, shouting it at the top of their lungs. 

It was only about an hour before the wagon, 
which Sister Anne had watched so long in the 
morning, drew up at the door. There were two 
tired people in it, glad to get home, and four 


children, wonderfully glad to see them, crowded | 


about, and tried to tell them all at once the 
amazing thing that had happened in their absence. 

That night the shadows of Christmas eve 
folded in a household that was happier than it 
had been for many a long month. It was not 


simply the beautiful creature in the shed, but | 


the touch of human kindness that had come in 
the midst of so much that was hard and dreary. 
To John Bowman, too, it was the prospect of a 
little work ahead at the great ranch. It seemed 
to him that more might come of it. 

To Sister Anne it seemed that so much had 
already come there was nothing left to wish for, but 
the boys still had an air-castle or two that busied 
them in building. There wasa bit of conversation 
between them as they lay in bed that night. 

“Didn’t he have money to throw round, 
though ?” said Tom, in an impressive whisper. 
“When I’m a man I’ve a good mind to bea 
cowboy myself. I should like to live out-of- 
doors and go riding over the country, and have a 
hand in the round-ups, and all that sort of thing. 
’T would be lots more fun than digging.”’ 

And Denny responded, as they snuggled under 
the bedelothes, that he thought so, too. 
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Novelties in Wheat and Corn. 
By Priscilla Leonard. 

OT very long ago Sir William Crookes, 
N president of the British Association, as- 

serted gloomily that by 1931 the world 
would not produce enough wheat to go round. 
His argument was that there is just so much 
wheat land upon the globe, and that the wheat- 
eating races are increasing beyond the limit of 
future supply. 

But Sir William forgot the inventiveness of 
the Yankee; and the American editor who 
responded that if a steady price of a dollar a 
bushel was guaranteed America would take the 
contract to supply what was needed was not 
far wrong. The wheat lands may be limited, 
but the future possibilities of wheat itself are 
also to be reckoned with. 

Man has been raising wheat for uncounted 
ages, and corn for centuries; yet the grains 
themselves have changed very little under culti- 
vation since our first record of them. But 
to-day chemistry and biology have taken a turn 
toward agriculture, and wheat in Minnesota and 
corn in Illinois have been the subjects of marvel- 
ous and successful experiment. 

Ten years ago, for instance, the’ Minnesota 
State Experiment Station took up the idea of 
producing new wheats. It is, in the beginning, 
a French idea, Mons. Henri Vilmorin having 
done some fine experimenting. 

The American workers have already produced 
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some startling results. They began by artificially 
cross-breeding various wheats. To do this, we 
are told, the experimenters went into the blos- 
soming wheat at four o’clock in the morning, 
transferred the pollen of one sort to the flowers 
of another, tied the heads so treated in tiny bags 
of tissue, to keep out insects or birds, and 
marked them with record tags. When these 
heads of wheat matured the seed grains were 
harvested, registered and planted by themselves. 

Some of these infinitesimal crops turned out 
poorly, some encouragingly. Out of the hundreds 
of wheats thus bred some eight or ten showed 
marked advance. These were sowed and reaped 
until there was enough seed to give out to 
farmers to use in open “field trials.’’ 

It takes about ten years of patient work to 
bring each new variety to this “farm test.” But 
the results justify the labor. 


the acre than the standard wheat, and were vig- 
orous and healthy. In one case, where the 
average yield was fifteen bushels, the new “‘ Min- 
nesota Number 163” yielded forty-two bushels— 


a result which ought to cheer Sir William | 


Crookes’s heart. 

Meanwhile, in Illinois, the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Urbana has been working away on corn, 
by selection and careful breeding. The Illinois 
experimenters, as one report puts it, have been 
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FELLOW named “Jooty” 
A Perkins was speaking. 

He stood in the center of 
a crowd of fellow sailors and 
wharf-hands on T Wharf, with 
his foot on a fish larger than 
himself—a horse-mackerel, 
weighing over three hundred 
pounds. 

‘*We were running across the 
bay for market last night when we came on 
mackerel schooling about twenty miles this 
side of Cape Cod. As there was a moon, the 
cap’n said, ‘We’ll out with the drift-nets, boys, 
and give ’em a try that way till daylight.’ 

““You can get the crafty mackerel to run into 
a drift-net only on a moonlight night, because 
on dark nights the water ‘fires,’ and they see 
the nets, and shy away from them. 

‘*My watch came between one and two 
o’clock. When I turned out I found that the 
fish hadn’t been meshing fast, and as my 
watch-mate was very contented in his bunk, I 
dropped into the dory and started off under- 
running the nets alone. 

‘*We had fifty nets set, and they strung off 
about a mile and a half astern, with the corks 
trailing along on the water like a sea-serpent. 

**A mackerel net is about twenty fathoms 
long and four deep, and is made of fine, cling- 
ing cotton twine. It hangs down in the water 
from the head-rope, that is strung with corks 
and floats on the surface. Along the bottom, 
on the foot-rope, it is weighted with leads to 
keep it hanging straight down. The nets are 
tied together end to end in a string, and one 
end of the whole is made fast to the vessel. 

‘*T pulled the dory in under the nets, raised 
them up out of the water, spread them out 
across the gunwales, and picking out the 
scattering fish, I let the nets drop back over- 
board again behind me, all set, as I drew out 
along the string. Fishermen call this under- 
running, because you raise the nets out of the 
water and run the dory along broadside-to 
and under them as you work along. 

‘‘I had picked up a fair dory-load of fish 
when I got out so that I could see the keg-buoy 
showing in the moonlight at the far end of the 
nets. What with the water coming aboard 
with the nets, and with the increasing weight 
of the fish, I had to be careful how I shifted 
about to keep from falling out. 

**T stopped a moment to rest, and was trying 
to see the shadow of the vessel off behind me, 
when I heard a flip ahead of me, not two net- 
lengths away. 

“Tt was a loud flip, and while I sat there 
waiting for another, I felt a tug on the head- 
rope of the net I was holding in my hands. 

“‘T pulled out from under the nets, and 
taking the head-rope in my hands, I began to 
draw the dory along the corks toward the sound. 
Some big fish’s tail was slapping the water like 
a board. 

**As I drew nearer, I could see the fellow 
come up on top of the water now and then, 
with the net across his nose. Then he’d start 
down, slashing his big tail behind him. But 
he couldn’t pull the corks under very far. 

‘*T had my mind made up that I had a shark 
to deal with. Reaching over, I took a big bait- 
knife sticking in the rising and fastened it to 
the butt end of the oar. Pulling up to where 
the fish had gone down, I stood up and waited 
for him to rise again. I hoped for a chance to 
thrust him in the napes—the tender part under 
the throat. But the minute the big fellow’s 
tail came up in front of me I saw he was no 
shark. 

**I stood there watching him slat and thrash 
for a minute or two, until finally he made a 

















In most cases these | 
new wheats yielded at least two bushels more to | 








“outwitting and reforming nature.” They have 
aimed, not only at increasing the yield, but at 
controlling the elements of the kernel itself. 
They have succeeded in growing corn with less 
or more oil, or less or more protein, at will. 

Corn oil is so important an element that one 
manufacturer has offered five cents a bushel 
more for every extra one per cent. of oil in the 
corn. Over one per cent. has already been added, 
| and a further advance is looked for; while five 
per cent. of protein has been added to another 
variety. 

A “corn register’’ is now established in Illinois, 
where the pedigrees of the different new varieties 


recorded. An increase of ten bushels an acre is 
prophesied — which would mean fifty million 
dollars more for Illinois on her yearly corn-crop, 
just as Minnesota and the Dakotas, with the new 
wheat, can hope for twenty-two millions more 
annually. 

It all sounds like a fairy-tale. But it has been 
done step by step, with almost incredible pains- 





the development of an “‘American Beauty” from 
the original wild rose. Who knows what won- 
derful wheats the twenty-first century may see? 
If the farmer’s boy of to-day finds the farm out- 


look stupid, the dulness must be more in himself, 


than in the possibilities of agriculture. 


SI by ‘JOHN K. 
(iC OT TON 


clean breach up from the water. 
I was never so surprised in 
all my life. I saw a perfect 
mackerel as plain as day, but 
he looked almost as big as my 
dory. 

**I watched and wondered 
what was best todo. In fact, 
I was wondering just what he 
was. I had never seen a fish 

















DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


‘1 WAS NEVER SO SURPRISED IN ALL MY LIFE.”’ 


| just like him before in all the years I’d been 
fishing. 

‘*T took the oar in one hand, and pulling the 
dory up closer with the other, I waited for him 
to rise again. I saw his spiny dorsal fin come 
up above the water right beside me. Gripping 
the oar in both hands, and with one foot up 
on the gunwale, I jabbed the knife-pointed oar 
down at him with all my might. 
| ‘*The big, sharp blade landed, but it struck 
| his hard, bony head a glancing blow, and off 
| it shot to one side into the water. I lost my 
balance with the force of the blow, and felt the 
water and fish in my dory list to one side. I 
jumped across to the other rail, in an attempt 
to right the boat. 

**T was too late. 
gone under, shipping barrels of water, and I 
pitched headlong overboard almost on top of 
the thrashing fish. Then down I shot, feet 
first, beneath the water. 

‘*T started to kick myself up to the surface 
jagain the moment I felt myself stop going 
down ; but I was fouled in the net. Every kick 
|I made I could feel the soft, clinging meshes 
tangling round my feet. 

‘*T tried to draw my feet out of my loose 
rubber boots, and did get them half-way out; 
|but the soft folds of the net had wrapped 
themselves round my legs above, and held me 
there fast. The want of air began to affect 
me. 
“Running my fingers into the meshes up 











are registered precisely as pedigreed animals are | 


taking; and it is no more marvelous, after all,than | 





The gunwale of the dory had, 











above my head, I tried to pull myself up to 


the head-rope on top of the water. Straight 
up for a fathom I went; then I seemed to be 
sinking back again when the weighted foot- 
rope drew tight on my feet. The corks seemed 
to be coming down to me, instead of my going 
up to them. I began to feel my strength going 
fast. The terrible force of the air gathered in 
my lungs seemed ready to burst them open. 
My hand struck the hard head-rope, then up 
bobbed my head above the surface. 

**T had been going up all the time, although 
I seemed to be standing still. 

**T opened my eyes when I felt the warm air 
|against my face. But I had no sooner taken a 
good breath of fresh air than I felt a terrible 
jolt against the side of my head, and then 
followed a rush of blows and splashes in my 
face. 

“The blow against the side of my head 
stunned me for a second, and I became so con- 
fused that I almost let go my hold on the head- 
rope. I had no chance to call for help. 

‘“My feet were fouled in the net almost 
directly below the fish. I could feel his big 
nose butting against my back; then, in his 
thrashing round, his broad, flat tail would 
slap against my head, and knock me about 
like a floating thole-pin. I began to take in 
big mouthfuls of water every time my head went 
| under. 

‘*T tried to draw myself along the head-rope 
out of his reach, but I’d no sooner start ahead 
| than the net about my feet would draw tight 
and pull me back. I’d be drawn back against 
the fish again, and he’d begin another fit of 
rushing and thrashing. 

‘*My strength was going fast. Three times I 
went under. Each time it seemed longer and 

| longer before I rose to the surface again, and 
| got a breath of fresh air. 
| ‘*When I bobbed to the surface the third 
time, I began to shout with all my might in the 
| hope of getting help from the vessel. I shouted 
}once; then taking a long breath, I roared out 
again with all my might. But before the shout 
had fairly left my lips a blow came against the 
side of my head, and over I went and down, 
the powerful tail 
beating and slashing 
against me. 

‘*I felt the slack- 
ened folds of net be- 
gin to wave back and 
forth across my face, 
then over my head the 
cutting twine began to 
draw. With another 
desperate lunge of the 
fish the net shot down 
across my shoulders, 
and drew tight across 
my arms, until I lay 
in a fold, with the 
meshes drawing tight- 
er and tighter all the 
time. 

‘*I couldn’t move 
either arms or legs, 
and I jay there help- 
less beneath the water, 
knowing that every 
twitch and tug the 
fish made was bind- 
ing me tighter and 
tighter in the folds of 
twine. 

“T felt a terrible 

compression in my 
chest. I began to 
lunge with my arms 
and struggle to get 
free, but not a mesh 
gave. I felt another 
blow from the fish 
and a strong tug on 
the net. Then my 
head began to whirl round, and I heard a 
singing in my ears. 
| “Everything grew dark. Then I felt my 
throat fill all at once, and with a jump the 
water began to rush down into my lungs, and 
| I fainted dead away. 
‘*Then a dull, heavy blow came against my 
| head, and I felt it scraping along something 
| hard which was moving above it. A moment 
| later up I shot, and the rush of warm air 
| against my face and the release from the bind- 
| ing pressure told me I was on top of the water 
again. 

‘*The tight meshes of twine across my face 
| began to give way at once. I heard a voice 
|say, ‘Don’t lose a minute!’ and with that I 

felt myself lifted up out of the water. 

‘*I felt the net begin to tear and rip from 

around me. Then I was picked up and hung 
backward over the gunwale of a boat. As the 
water was forced out of my lungs, little rushes 
of air were let in that tingled and burned with 
every roll of my chest. A warm glow began 
| to overcome the terrible cold within me, and I 
| began to distinguish voices plainly. Opening 
|my eyes at last, I saw the whole crew about 
me in our seine-boat. I was being lifted up 
over the vessel’s rail. 

***We heard you speak up just once, Jooty,’ 
said the skipper to me in the cabin, ‘and that’s 
what saved you.’ 

** After this I think I shall stick to the old 
custom—two men toa boat. It’s always safest.’’ 
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KOREA AND ITS NEIGHBORS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


hould English song-birds be introduced into 

British Columbia as is proposed, there will 
be a new tie between Canada and the mother 
country. Sweet and clear be their songs! Our 
songsters will cherish no jealousy. 


Latest Spencer lived long enough to see the 
controversy over his theories lose its bitter- 
ness, and to have scholars of all shades of belief 
recognize the sincerity of his pursuit after that 
truth for which all thoughtful souls are seeking. 


- Korea the official class constitutes one-fifth 
of the men. This will almost answer to the 
description which an Irish humorist gave of the 
perfect country—one where every man should 
have a town of his own to govern. 


hen Sir Mortimer Durand, the new British 
ambassador to the United States, left 

Madrid, the Englishmen who had gathered at 
the station gave him three “truly British God- 
speed hurrahs.”” Thereupon a prominent Span- 
iard who was present and heard the hearty 
cheers remarked, “That union is what makes 
the ‘strength of los Ingleses.’” 
Avene among the wayward street boys of 

New York City gives little parties at his 
house, and invites a few boys at a time to meet 
decent men and women. The influence of the 
fellow guests is at once apparent in the demeanor 
of the urchins. Their pride is touched, and they 
begin to show an encouraging degree of self- 
respect. “When I send out invitations among 
the boys,” says the worker, “eighty-five accept 
out of seventy-five asked.”’ 
\y intelligent Armenian who has chosen Amer- 

ica for his home, and who wishes to do as 
Americans do, recently asked Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale if he recommended joining any 
political organization. ‘No great objects can be 
accomplished without organization,” ran Doctor 
Hale’s reply. “It is a pity to give up to party 
what was meant for mankind, but every man 
must work with other men. ‘I am holier than 
thou,’ was a very bad motto for the Pharisee, 
and is a very bad motto for Americans.” 


y= telegraphy has removed some of the 
perils of the great deep. Last month the 
steering-gear of the steamship Kroonland broke 
down when the ship was a hundred and thirty 
miles from land. News of the accident was 
reported by wireless telegraphy to the ship’s 
owners. The vessel was ordered back to port 
and a tug was sent out to help it. Ships need 
no longer wait for chance assistance when dis- 
abled within a few hundred miles of shore, but 
can announce their condition and summon help. 
WwW has its episodes no less romantic than 
those of peace, as a sentimental Milton 
might have said. One of them is disclosed in 
the search of a Cuban soldier for the American 
nurse who cared for him in the hospital at 
Santiago. She would not give her name to him, 
but told him that he would hear from her after 
the war. He has been waiting for word from 
her, and is now in this country, searching, with 
nothing to aid him save her photograph and the 
knowledge that her family objected to her service 
as an army nurse. Ad 
istance lends enchantment to service in Con- 
gress. The delegate from Hawaii will 
receive nearly fifteen thousand dollars during 
his term of two years, in addition to his salary 
of ten thousand dollars, besides drawing an 
allowance for clerk hire and stationery. The 
fifteen thousand dollars is the bonus—or rather 
the mileage—which he receives because he lives 
in the Sandwich Islands. A delegate to Con- 
gress from the Philippines would be able to 
collect about thirty-five thousand dollars’ mileage 
if there should happen to be an extra session 
during his term. Otherwise he would get about 
twenty-four thousand dollars. 
F* untold ages the Japanese people have 
expressed themselves on paper in ‘“‘ideo- 
graphic’’ characters ; that is, in characters which 
stand for words or ideas rather than for sounds, 
as do the alphabets in use among Western 
nations. Now it is proposed to abandon that 
system for the English alphabet. The change 
would mean the real opening of Japan to the 
outside world, and consequent progress in 
Western learning. The press of the country 
will be enabled to speak more fully and more 
intelligently to foreigners who have mastered 
the spoken language, and many will master it 








difficulties. Manufacturers and traders, too, will 
find their path smoothed. But think of the 
courage necessary to make such a change! 
Americans consider themselves a brave people, 
yet every proposal to substitute the metric system 
for our own antiquated and inconvenient weights 
and measures is met with whines or protests. 
Arnone the papers of a prominent citizen 
recently deceased there was found an item- 
ized bill for a supper served on a notable occasion 
in a Massachusetts village in the year 1795. 
The provision of food was lavish, and the turkey 
and roast pig were washed down with twenty 
bottles of wine, a quart of brandy, four bowls of 
“sling,” eighteen large glasses of punch and 
twenty-four glasses of bitters. Twenty-three 
clergymen drank the liquor, and the supper fol- 


lowed a minister’s ordination. It is well to| ‘ 


recall such things in days of discouragement, 
and to measure social progress by the fact that 
drinking men no longer find countenance in the 
example of moral leaders. 


*® 


A GREAT MAN. 


An eagle spirit, soaring in the sky, 
And mingling with the things that cannot die. 
Samuel Valentine Cole. 


* @ 


COTTON. 


t the beginning of December, 1902, the price 
A of cotton in New York was eight and a 
half centsa pound. During the succeed- 
ing summer and autumn the price advanced 
rapidly because of speculative buying, as the 
cotton dealers believed that the crop would fall 
short of the commercial demand. The publica- 
tion of the government crop report last month, 
which indicated a shortage of eight hundred 
thousand bales as compared with the crop of the 
previous year, was followed by a further advance 
in price, and cotton sold at twelve and a half 
cents a pound, or practically fifty per cent. more 
than on the same day of the preceding year. 

Yet the estimated crop of the current year is 
about the same as the average crop of the two 
years, 1900 and 1901. The rise in price, there- 
fore, seems to be due as much to an increase in 
the demand as to a diminished supply; for 
during the past few years there has been a great 
increase in the number of spindles on the conti- 
nent of Europe, in Asia, and particularly in the 
Southern States of this country. 

The existing condition will doubtless cure 
itself. The high price of cotton, which has been 
of enormous advantage to the Southern planters, 
will probably lead the growers next summer 
largely to increase the area devoted to the crop. 
Tt will also impel men in other parts of the world 
to greater activity in their search for new cotton- 
fields, so that they may be released from depend- 
ence on the United States, which now produces 


five-sixths of all the cotton raised. The British | “ 


are already expecting to get much more cotton 
from the Nile valley, and they are hoping, also, 
that the Niger country will produce good cotton. 
The Belgians, too, have hopes that Congo cotton 
may soon compete with American. 

There is so much undeveloped cotton land in 
this country—it is said that Texas alone could 
raise all the cotton used in the world—that for 
years to come the United States is likely to hold 
its present place. The interest which the 
Department of Agriculture, and the planters 
themselves, are taking in the development of the 
industry makes it morally certain that American 
supremacy will not be threatened in the present 
generation, at any rate. 


® © 


NO SUCCESSOR. 
rosperity has prevailed so generally through- 
out the country during the last few years 
that some of the social philosophers have 
measured and stated it in terms of pianos. 

The measure was not a bad one. The number 
of pianos bought by people who, twenty-five 
years ago, would not have thought of owning 
one, and ten years ago were not able to pay for 
one, has been a pretty good index of satisfactory 
business conditions. At the same time, it was 
pleasant to know that prosperity was contributing 
so promptly to the happiness of the whole family. 

Yet in this, as in many other affairs, there has 
been a loss as well as a gain. The piano has 
come, but an old and valued friend, the melodeon 
or parlor organ, has gone; and there are those 
who think that it came just a little nearer to the 
family life, and is a little dearer to the memory 
of those who have gone out into the world, than 
its more pretentious successor can ever be. 

The parlor organ belonged to a simpler age than 
this—the pre-bicycle, pre-telephone, pre-rural 
delivery age. It was a good, honest instru- 
ment, fine enough, as its name indicated, to put 
in the parlor, yet inexpensive enough for a man 
of small means to buy without any severe strain. 
Once bought, what a change it made in the 
family life! It became instantly the heart and 
center of it. The neighbors began to come in 
more frequently, and together, for a “sing.” 
The boys stayed at home oftener, and did their 
part toward making the “‘sing’”’ a success. 

The quality of music which this humble in- 
strument produced may be technically inferior 


| to that which the piano produces, but it was not 


who have heretofore been discouraged by the | spiritually or emotionally inferior—rather the 





contrary. One could execute upon it the liveliest 
jig or the merriest college song, yet its especial 
field was the music of the old-fashioned hymns, 
the sweet old-time ballads and simple songs which 
touch the heart because they are true to life. 

It is musie of this sort which they recall who 
listen for the notes of the old melodeon and the 
voices of those who gathered about it; and for 
them the piano is no substitute. 


® © 


OUR GIFTS. 


God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 
Selected. 


* © 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


want another year at school more than I 
can tell, but I think it is my duty to stay 
at home with mother. She gets lonely. 
Father is away all day, and there does not seem 
to be much for her to interest herself in.’’ 

So speaks a fine, dutiful daughter. At the 
most sensitive, formative period of her life she 
deliberately breaks away from the great influences 
of books and of discipline, and tries to adapt 
herself to the needs of the home, and to the 
demands of a social life for which she knows 
herself but half-fitted. 

Each time this problem confronts mother and 
daughter it must, of course, be met on its own 
merits. No stranger may or can intermeddle 
with the secrets which determine the relation of 
sacrifice to life. But in general it is true of 
daughter as of son that her best service to her 
parents comes through the broadening and the 
enriching of her own life, always keeping in 
view the end of education, which is not personal 
triumph, but personal service. 

Self-sacrifice is noble, if only it be intelligent. 
But self-sacrifice may turn the world upside 
down to no account. 

Says Maeterlinck, “You are told you should 
love your neighbor as yourself; but if you love 
yourself meanly, childishly and timidly, even so 
shall you love your neighbor. Learn, therefore, 
to love yourself with a love that is wise and 
healthy, that is large and complete.”’ 

The daughter may live with her mother for 
thirty years; she must live with herself through 
eternity. For the sake of her mother, of herself 
and of the world she must learn as well as she 
may all lessons of self-control; she must seize 
all treasures of thought; she must accumulate 
all resources of art and of a high philosophy. 
When she has done all this, and not till then, 
she may come with uplifted face to the home 
and to the world with the old, eloquent, unself- 
ish ery, “Heream I! Send me!” 


*¢ @ 


THE SUBJECT OF READING. 


owadays we read too much, as we eat 
too much; the memory, like the diges- 
tion, is weakened by surfeit.”” These 
words are taken from a recent biography of 
Whittier. The author shows how meager in 
quantity was the intellectual diet of the poet in 
boyhood. The Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
a few of the volumes which formed the Quaker 
library of his parents were the chief staple of 
his reading. 

The contrast between conditions of boyhood 
which produced such men as Whittier and those 
in which the youth of our day are nurtured is 
frequently pointed out—to the disadvantage of 
the present. It is the fashion to bewail the 
multiplication of books and magazines. Because 
one person or another tries to read them all and 
fails, or meets with that suecess which turns his 
mind into a scrap-bag riddled with holes, it is 
argued that modern conditions are all wrong, 
and that “ civilization’? should turn back to 
earlier ways. 

It is a plausible cry, but is it quite convincing ? 
The world is full of a number of things which 
did not exist a hundred years ago. Moreover, 
its population has enormously increased—which 
is to say that where there was formerly one boy 
or girl looking for knowledge, there are now 
hundreds of similar seekers. Therefore the 
agencies of knowledge have inevitably bewilder- 
ingly increased. But must the individual inevi- 
tably be bewildered ? 

That there is no more of a cat than its skin is 
a homely statement of unchanging truth. The 
human mind is still the human mind. Not even 
a Bacon can presume in our days to take all 
knowledge for his province. Out of every thou- 
sand printed pages there may possibly be one or 
two for any given person. The teacher—of 
another and of himself—must learn to discrimi- 
nate. The wise man will rejoice in every new 
road to learning, but, after treading the few 
paths proved the best by the wisdom of the ages, 
will enter those new roads only which are meant 
for him. 
® © 


IS IT A WEDGE OR AN ARROW? 


he shape of peninsulas and gulfs has often 

had an important bearing on political 

affairs, but seldom more than in that part 

of Asia which is to-day the storm-center of the 
world’s diplomacy. 

Have you ever noticed how the Korean penin- 

sula extends southward toward the Japanese 

archipelago? This “lay of the land’ has led 








Japanese statesmen to describe Korea as “tho 
arrow pointing at our hearts.” 

From the Russian point of view, Korea sepa- 
rates Vladivostok, which looks through the spa- 
cious Japanese sea direct to the Pacific, from 
Russia’s newer bases at Port Arthur and Dalny. 
Their outlet to the ocean is by the Yellow Sea. 
It is a long way round through the Strait of 
Korea, which the Russians call the “Yellow 
Bosphorus,” and ships making the journey pass 
almost within sight of Japan. Hence the Rus- 
sians describe Korea as “the wedge” driven 
between their older possessions on the Asiatic 
coast and the new. 

The ambitions of the nations are thus focus- 
ing about Korea Bay and the Gulf of Pechili, 
which are west of the peninsula and open into 
the Yellow Sea. Beside the Japanese-Russian 
interest, there lie on the south the German 
sphere of influence at Kiau-chau and the British 
station at Wei-hai-wei, and on the north the ports 
which will be opened by the new treaty between 
the United States and China. 

Strong and insistent are the national desires 
struggling for the point of vantage about these 
waters. Japan needs the food supplies of Korea, 
and the outlet which it affords for its commercial 
enterprise and redundant population. Were 
Korea to fall under the control of Russia, Japan 
would be shut out from the mainland, and prob- 
ably relegated eventually to the rank of a second- 
rate power in Asia. 

Russia’s gradual absorption of northeastern 
Asia is a process of centuries, which doubtless 
has as its ultimate aim a controlling influence 
over China. Mongolia, Manchuria and Korea 
are the stages of Russia’s journey, of present 
concern. 

Although Americans have no territorial ambi- 
tions in this seething caldron, they are vitally 
concerned in guarding. their trade interests in 
northern China, which is capable of affording an 
enormous market, especially for such American 
products as cottons, kerosene, wheat, tobacco and 
machinery. 

* & © 

ne hundred years ago “culture” had not 

decreed that the pun should be regarded as 
evidence that the maker thereof was shallow- 
pated. The London 7'imes, not then the solemn 
and dignified journal it now is, but as frisky and 
flippant as some of the American papers of to-day, 
frequently indulged in puns. From the issue of 
November 5, 1803, the following paragraphs— 
italics and all—are taken, and there are many 
more of the same class: 

“Signora GRAss—ini is arrivedin England. No 
doubt she will contrive to make her operatic hay 
while the sun shines!” 

“Lady CLARE has left off her weeds, and is no 
longer clair—obscure.” 

“The Corsican visit to the Dutch Provinces is 
certainly suspended. He is said to be very suspi- 
cious of the inhabitants; in Friezland, at least, 
he would be sure of a very cold reception.” 

“Two young men lately amusing themselves in 
an afternoon’s rural excursion, by making epi- 
grams, were aptly enough styled Field Martials.” 


i e~ cannot change nor custom stale the infinite 


uniformity of the human heart. When the 
late Admiral Philip reproved his enthusiastic men 
at the Battle of Santiago with the tender words of 
compassion for the defeated foe, “Don’t cheer, 
boys; the poor devils are dying,” the heart of the 
world responded approvingly. But the American 
admiral was not the first man to have that feeling 
for the humane proprieties in the face of death. It 
is related of Ulysses, also a sailor, that he chided 
the old nurse when she began to rejoice over the 
slaughter of Penelope’s wooers, telling her that 
her satisfaction at the doing of justice must not be 
expressed aloud, “for it is an unholy thing to 
boast over slain men.”” Ulysses and Philip each 
knew that he was an instrument in the execution 
of a righteous purpose, but when the work was 
done each was saddened by the thought that death 
had come through his acts, and each was trans- 
formed from an avenging agent into a compas- 
sionate man. 


onsiderable disappointment was expressed in 

Rome when the Emperor of Russia announced, 
a while ago, that he would not make his contem- 
plated visit to Italy. The reason for the change 
in his plans is said by a London newspaper to 
have been that the head of the Russian police, in 
order to test the efficiency of the Italian police 
system, went to Rome and remained fivg days 
without being identified by the Roman detectives. 
He had previously been in Paris, where his pres- 
ence had become known to the police in less than 
three hours from his arrival. The Tsar visited 
Paris, but decided that if the Roman police paid 
so little attention to the identity of strangers in 
town, it would not be safe for him to venture in the 
Italian capital. 


hen men do not like the way the world is 
made they make it over to suit themselves. 
As nature did not connect the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean, the Suez Canal was dug. Because 
it takes too long to go by water from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean, a “ditch’’ is to be cut across 
the Isthmus of Panama. The Russian govern- 
ment has had plans prepared for a dam across the 
Kertch Strait, the outlet of the Sea of Azof, to 
raise the level of water in the sea so that ocean- 
going ships may be able to call at ports along its 
shores. The sea is so shallow—its depth varies 
from three to fifty-two feet—that only small boats 
can navigate it now. 


i is success of the London Zvening News in 
reporting Joseph Chamberlain’s recent Bir- 
mingham speech by telephone suggests possibili- 
ties in the development of newspapers which 
would have startled Horace Greeley, and made 
Benjamin Franklin doubt the evidence of his 























senses. The hall in Birmingham was connected 
by electric wires with the Evening News office in 
London, one hundred and thirteen miles away. 
Ten electrophone transmitters—the electrophone 
is a form of the telephone—were set up in front 
of the speaker’s platform in the hall, and ten 
receivers. were set up in the newspaper office. 
Ten shorthand reporters were stationed at the 
receivers. Each reporter, in turn, took notes for 
two minutes and then transcribed them. Mr. 
Chamberlain began to speak at ten minutes past 
eight. Twelve minutes later the operator at the 
linotype machine in the composing-room was 
putting the copy in type. Mr. Chamberlain sat 
down at five minutes past ten. Fifteen minutes 
later the printers were setting up his last words, 
and twenty-seven minutes after he closed, the 
paper containing a verbatim report of his remarks 
was on sale on the streets. This achievement is 
notable, not for the speed with which the paper 
was got on the streets, for American newspapers 
beat that every day, but for the successful use of 
the telephone for extended long-distance reporting. 
Among the possibilities of the future, in America, 
at any rate, is the development of the speed of the 
linotype machine so that a skilled operator can 
set in type the speech as it comes over the 
telephone, without the intervention of the short- 
hand reporter. There are already operators who 
put the news in type directly from the telegraph- 
wire. 
® © 


TELLING THE TRUTH. 


henever Mrs. Joshua Ely declared that for 

her part she believed in speaking the truth 
and not mincing matters, her hearers knew that 
somebody’s reputation was about to suffer. Mrs. 
Ely herself said that she always had been out- 
spoken, and she always intended to be. Her 
neighbors said—various things. The fact of the 
matter was that as Mrs. Ely was the possessor, in 
addition to her sharp tongue, of an imposing pres- 
ence and much force of character, nobody in the 
village dared openly oppose her. 

Nobody, that is, until the new minister’s wife 
came. The new minister’s wife was a slender, 
girlish-looking creature whom Mrs. Ely “sized up” 
at once as being one of those women who need 
somebody to form their opinions for them, and 
this responsible duty she promptly took upon 
herself. She was the first to call, and in the 
course of a long monologue she enlightened the 
minister’s wife in regard to the failings of a large 
number of her husband’s parishioners. 

“IT think it is better to know the truth in the first 
place,” she declared, “slowing up” a moment for 
breath. 

In her absorption in her theme, she had not 
noticed how the color had risen in the little 
woman’s face, nor that she had been waiting for 
an opportunity to speak. Now she spoke with 
quick earnestness: 

“T quite agree with you, Mrs. Ely, only don’t you 
think that, after all, there is nothing so difficult 
to know as the truth? Because, of course, the 
truth about a person means the whole person; it 
is no more fair to pick out one trait and call that 
the truth than it would be to define a rose-bush as 
a bush with thorns. That is true, but it is only a 
part, and very small part, of the truth. 

“[’ve thought a good deal about this since I’ve 
been a minister’s wife, and I’ve made up my mind 
to learn just as much of the truth as I possibly 
can. This is especially necessary in coming to a 
new place, where we don’t know anybody; and 
that’s why I’m so glad that you came in this after- 
noon. 

“You are just the one to help me, you’ve lived 
here so long and know everybody so well. I’m 
going to ask you, just as a beginning toward 
the truth, if you won’t go over the list of church- 
members with me, and tell me the very finest and 
bravest thing you know about everybody. You’ve 
no idea how it will help.” 

What Mrs. Ely said is not recorded, but watch- 
ful neighbors reported that something must have 
happened at the minister’s, for Mrs. Ely “looked 
real sort of queer” when she came out. 
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THE THREE KINGS. 


I" Mistral’s “Memoirs” is a beautiful description 
of ‘‘the day of the kings,” or the Feast of Epiph- 
any on January 6th, as the poet celebrated it in 
his youth. 

The children of Provence believe that the Magi 
came at sunset, riding on their camels, in pomp and 
splendor, through the village and the church door, 
to do homage before the manger where the Christ- 
child lies. 

On the eve of Epiphany all the children set forth, 
their sabots clacking, their hands full of presents: 
Christmas cakes for the kings, figs for the pages, 
and sweet hay for the camels which had come so 
far. 

On they would go through the cold of the dying 
day, and perhaps pass, beside the road, an old 
man scratching under the hedge for snails. 

“Where are you going, little ones?” he would 
ask. 

“We are going to meet the kings.” 

Or they would find a shepherd, wrapped in his 
long brown cloak and leaning on his staff, a silhou- 
ette against the western sky. 

“Where are you going, little ones?” 

“We are going to meet the kings. 
us if they are far off?” 

“Ah, the kings! Certainly, over there behind 
the cypresses. You will see them soon.” 

On the children would run, the dark falling 
about them, the wind nipping them shrewdly. 
Suddenly a flood of radiant glory would deepen in 
the west, and from the dark cloud above the 
mountains burst a splendor of crimson and gold. 

“The three kings! the three kings! They are 
coming at last!” 

But it was only the rich dazzle of the sunset, and 
when it paled they turned about, shivering in the 
wintry dusk, and trotted home. Then the mothers 
would ask, “Well, did you see the kings?” 

“No. They passed by on the other side of the 
Rhone, behind the mountains.” 

But that evening there was compensation for 
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In the church began | 


the disappointing legend. 
softly and then rose to a magnificent volume, as 
the people joined it, the stately carol: 
“In the early morning 
I met a train 
Of three great kings who were going on a journey!” 








Renewal Subscriptions. 


e wish to thank our regular subscribers 
W for their very general response to our 

suggestion as to early renewal payments. 
The courtesy is appreciated the more as the 
renewal date of most subscriptions comes in the 
holiday season, when other things so claim 
the attention that this little item is easily 
overlooked. 

at 


are still many subscribers who wish their 

papers to continue as heretofore, even 
if they did not send renewal payment in 
December. We will say to these that our new 
mailing list is now in preparation, and it is 
desirable that there shall be as little delay as 
possible in crediting subscriptions for 1904. A 
prompt remittance will be a special favor, for 
which we shall be pleased to send the popular | , 
“Springtime”? Calendar, the most artistic and 
beautiful piece of color work ever offered to 
Companion subscribers, a gift which is prized 
in every home receiving it. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 


[7's past experience we know that there 








THE ‘DEATH DICE.” 


he German Emperor has presented to the 

Hohenzollern museum the “death dice’’ with 
which one of his ancestors decided a difficult case 
in the seventeenth century. This is their history, 
told by the Tatler: 


A young girl had been murdered. Suspicion fell 
upon two soldiers, Ralph and Alfred, who were 
suitors for her hand. Both the accused men denied 
their guilt, and even ae failed to extract a 
confession from either of t! 

Then Elector Frederick William decided to cut 
the knot by means of the dice-box. The two 
soldiers should throw for their lives, and the loser 
should be executed as the murderer. The event 
was celebrated with great pomp and solemnity. 

Ralph had the first chance and _ threw sixes, the 
highest possible number. The dice-hox was then 
given t to Alfred. He fell on his knees, and prayed 
alo’ 

“Almighty God, Thou knowest I am innocent. 

Protect me, I beseech Thee.” 
Then he rose to his feet, and threw the dice 
with such force that one of them broke. The 
whole one showed six, the broken one also gave 
six on the larger portion, and the fragment split 
off showed one. his was a total of thirteen, one 
beyond Ralph’s throw. The audience held its 
breath in amazement. 

“God has spoken!” cried the prince. 

Ralph, appalled by what he regarded as a sign 
from heaven, ~emen his guilt and was sen- 
tenced to death 
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FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 


octor Tuckerman, classmate of William Ellery 
Channing, was one of Channing’s few intimate 
friends through life. They were always extremely 
frank with one another, and sometimes gave each 
other sharp answers. On at least one of the 
recorded occasions, says Mr. John W. Chadwick 
in his life of the great preacher, Doctor Channing 
came out ahead. 


Doctor Tuckerman, on one of his frequent visits. 
inquired for Mrs. Channing, and was inform 
that she had gone to Newport to open the house 
for the summer. 

“Alone?” asked Doctor Tuckerman. Doctor 
Channing assented, and Doctor Tuckerman, re- 
sponding, said: 

“Do I understand you to say that Mrs. Channing 
has gone into the country alone to open the house 
for the summer?” 

“That is what I said, Doctor Tuckerman.” 

“Well, Doctor ot you will Lo ag: me to 
say that 1 should not think of asking Mrs. Tucker- 
man to go to the country alone to open the house 
for the summer.” 

Then op ‘Channing laughed his small, dry 
=a and rejoined 

ery likely, Doctor Tuckerman ; mp if you 
should, Yost probably she would not 

Thereupon questions of large public interest 
were immediately taken up. 
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WHAT SHE RECOGNIZED. 


eople like to be told what they already know, 

to hear about old friends and old interests. 
Absolutely new information has nothing in the 
mind to hitch to. This story from the “Memoirs 
of a Child” is an illustration: 


Once, probably before the child’s school-days 
began, “somebody took her to a school commence- 
ment, and a gentleman made a long, long address, 
to which the child listened with respectful atten- 
tion. The general sound of.the words was familiar 
to her, and she was hardly aware of the fact that 
she did not at all understand. 

But all at once he said something about a pink 
sash, and the child looked round at the person 
who had brought her and laughed delightedly. 
She knew what a pink sash was, and she knew he 

was saying that girls liked to wear pink sashes; 

and oh, how refreshing it was!’ Then and there 
the child decided that it was a very nice speech. 
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REJECTED WITH SCORN. 


certain social organization, called the “Young 

Woman’s Club,” found itself in difficulties 
after the lapse of some twenty years. The “young” 
women were no longer rightly named. 

The New York Times says that Mr. William H. 
Crane, the actor, was once consulted by some 
charming re in regard to the name of their 
prospective club. 

Their object, they wrote, was the building of 


character. They wished that to be suggested 
in the title, and also the fact that they were 
unmarried. 


Mr. Crane pammee that he had a name for the 
club—“The Building and Lone Association.” 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
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Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mutled free; 
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Pivmeuth 
Church 
Preaching. 








OCTOR HILLIS’S sermons preached 
in Plymouth Church read as well as 
they sound. Gospel Truths in their ap- 
plication to every-day affairs form the 
themes of the pastor’s discourses. Those 
who cannot listen to them may read them 
word for word, as well as the sermons 
(two pages) of the leading divines in 
Greater New York, in the next day’s 
(Monday’s) issue of 


The Brooklyn 
Eagle, Brooklyn, New York. 


Address Sermon Department for Sample Copies. 
(Subscription $1.50 per annum.) 
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page 
book on 
Electricity. 
Page 7 x 0. 
Bound in green linen. 
Over 100 illustrations. 
“ 


ANY people believe Electricity can- 
not be taught outside the class-room. 

To demonstrate the standard, 
scope and methods of our instruction 
we have bound up four representative 
text-books in our Electrical Engineering 
course in a handsome linen cover under 
the title of 


Practical Lessons in Electricity, 


and will send one copy for seventy cents 
(the cost of yyy | and express charges) 
to every reader of The Youth’s Companion 
sending us the names of two friends inter. 
ested in Electrical, Mechanical, Civil 
Engineering, Textiles or Architecture. 
(Address Room 152 G.) 

The book is easily worth $3, and we 
make this liberal offer because we 
know that an inspection of our text- 
books will be convincing evidence of 
the practical value of our instruction. 

The subjects embraced are: 


STORAGE BATTERIES (by Prof. F. B. 
University): Types; General 
Principles; ¢ Chemical Action; Data Sheets; 
Edison Stora age Battery ; Charging ; Efficienc 
Troubles and Remedies; Testing: Portable 
tteries for Automobiles and Boats; etc. 
ELECTRIC w TIRING « Cushing, Jr. 
author of “ Standard Wirt: yoo Instai- 
lation ; The Switch Boards Motor Installation ; 
Tables; Transformers; Three-Wire Systems; 
Poles and Pole-Setting; Inside Wiring; Are 
Light Wiring; Conduit Work; Fixture Wir- 
ing; Cut-Outs; Switches; Are and Incandes- 
cent Systems; Fuses; Inspection ; << 
ELECTRIC CURRENT (by L. Seger, 
8. B.): Volt Ampere, Ohm ; 4.4 kA Con- 
ductivity ; Tables ; Cire uits, ‘Grou ying of Cells; 
uantity ; Energy ; Power; Coulomb; Joule; 
jatt; ete. 
ELEM ENTS OF ELECTRICITY 
,8.B Experiments with Manvele, : 
‘ fondue ‘ore and Insu ation; Electric Mac Eine’ 
yden Jar; Voltaic Cell; —~—~_ —t 
tn uction Coil ; Electrotyping and Electro- 
Plating; The Telephone ne «6Telegraph; 
Sounder, Alphabet, Key, Relay; ete. 


COLLECE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

This course practically covers the work 

of the Scientific a of Armour Insti- 

tute of Technology, and is accepted as ful- 
filling the requirements for.entrance to the 
College of Engineering of —. spond 

Illustrated 200- e bomen gineerfag | 

eren' t —~ 


— of 60 different courses 
ding College Preparatory), will be cau af tree on Loeeesn. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
\_ Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill.) 
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The poor the most economical. 
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‘Benjamin £E Legget t 


he heights are still in the windless air, 
And the meadows all aglow 
With aster-blooms and goldenrods, 
While the river winds below. 


A quiet haze o’er the valley broods, 
And the leaning hills enfold 

The guarded gates of the storied camp, 
As there in the days of old. 


Peace reigns to-day where the camp-fires burned 
And the winter smoke upcurled, 

While the loyal sons of Freedom held 
The fate of the vast New World. 


The woodpecker beats his sharp tattoo, 
The jay with a scream upsprings, 
And far in his note of quick alarm 
The sentinel’s challenge rings! 


In shadows that drift across the hills, 
Or trail in the tangled grass, 

The ghostly files of an army march 
To-day, as the shadows pass. 


Along the lines of the old redoubt, 
By vailey and meadows wide, 

Where the winter fires to ashes turned, 
The shadowy legions glide. 


Their footprints blush with a crimson stain, 
They reel through hunger and cold, 
While faces pale with fever and pain 
Glow yet with a hope untold. 


Brave hearts and true of the olden time! 
Dim shades of the long ago! 

Who kept the vigil of Freedom well 
At Valley Forge in the snow! 
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A TRANSFORMED LIFE. 


T is nearly seven years 

now since the letters 
7% => & began to 
appear in the papers 
and people learned that 
they stood for the Vol- 
unteer Prison League. 
What the league itself 
has meant to thousands 
of hopeless men whom it has helped to victorious 
lives is told in that record of magnificent faith 
and devotion, Mrs. Ballington Booth’s ‘‘ After 
Prison—What?’’ The story of one man is, in 
its essential points, the story of unnumbered 
others. 

From childhood he had known nothing but 
evil. His parentage and environment had been 
of the worst, and he had been deliberately 
trained to crime. When the prison warden 
found his name upon Mrs. Booth’s list of those 
who had asked for an interview, he told her 
his record. He had served severel terms, had 
three times stabbed officers and fellow prisoners, 
and twice attempted to burn the prison; more- 
over, he was a user of opium, and was con- 
stantly kept in ‘‘solitary’’ because he could not 
be trusted with other men. 

When the man was brought in, he looked the 
very type of the habitual criminal—furtive, 
hunted, caged, a man who had lost faith in 
himself and all mankind. It was moments 
before he could answer Mrs. Booth’s greeting, 
but at last he spoke abruptly: ‘Do you know 
who I am? I am the worst and most treach- 
erous man in this prison,’’ and he told the story 
of his crimes and insubordination, concluding 
with the words of the last magistrate who had 
sentenced him: ‘‘'Take him away and lock him 
up like a brute beast, for that is all he is.’’ 
Then with indescribable pathos he cried, “‘Do 
you think there is any hope for me?” 

Mrs. Booth told him of the Love that could 
forgive and the Power that could keep him, 
and the man left her, promising to ‘‘try,’’ and 
he did try. At first the progress that he made 
was slight, in fact hardly noticeable. Old habits 
had their grip on him, and the old temper kept 
flaming up. It was plain, however, that he 
wanted to do better. He kept trying. The 
struggle against his inheritance and old habits 
was a terrible one, but he did not give up. 

When the news came of Mrs. Booth’s danger- 
ous illness, her ‘‘boy’’ found a new motive for 
his battle. ‘‘I am trying very hard to be good 
these days,’’ he wrote, ‘‘because it says that 
the prayers of the righteous avail much, and I 
do want my prayers to help in making the 
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Little Mother well.’’ It was the highest motive 
that had ever touched his life, and it led him | 
to his Master. 

It is now five years since he left prison. | 
To-day the man to whom no prison official | 
thought an honest life possible is assistant 
superintendent in a large industry, and the 
owner of a happy home. Three years ago a | 
detective who had several times arrested him 
talked with him without the least suspicion of 
his identity, so transformed was he by his new 
life. 


| 


‘*Thy gentleness hath made me great,’’ wrote 
one who had sinned and been forgiven many 
hundred years ago. | 


Is our ‘‘gentleness’’—our 





| searlet fever without red cards on our doors an’ a 
| bonfire afterward. | 
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love and trust—lifting other souls to-day, or is 
our harshness driving them back to hopeless- 


ness and sin? 
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THE USEFUL GOURD. 


omen who live in cities and have to buy 
W their hats, dish-towels, sponges and 

dippers at the store have a surprise 
awaiting them at the St. Louis Fair. A Tennessee 
woman, says the Nashville American, will exhibit 
there a wonderful collection of gourds which show 
how nature herself provides those useful articles 
for country folk. 


Since Indian days in the colonies the gourd has 
been the traditional backwoods dipper; and in 
the middle South many a romance has been 
woven about a gourdful of clear spring-water 
handed to a traveller by a mountain maid. But 
the gourds at the fair will be more useful than 
romantic. There will be among them great gourds, 
which make good receptacles for anything from 
eggs to silk dresses. The largest of them will 
hold, it is said, a hundred dozen eggs. Baby- 
rattles, spinning-tops and darning-gourds will be 
shown a as nature provides them, and others, 
polished and varnished. There will be long- 

andled pee for dippers; gourds shaped and 
colored li © goose eae, uck eggs and tarkey cams. 
so that when placed in the nest they deceive the 
fowls; gourds that have been hung in the poultry- 
yards for the martins to nest in; long, slender 
gourds that look like snakes, and round ones that 
exactly resemble oranges will be there to show 
the plant in its common varieties. 

ost interesting to the women, perhaps, will be 
a botanical hat, based on a shape of woven grasses 
and trimmed with vegetable lace from the inside 
of a pourd, colored with dyes. This same lace 
gourd will be shown adapted for humbler use, as 
a dish-cloth, and in still different shape as a bath 
sponge. Beside it wil! be the beautiful ‘“Turk’s- 
cap” gourd, which serves as a pincushion. 
ourd banjo of the olden time will show how 
ation folk in many regions once grew their 
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plan 
music on the vine; and on another gourd, polished 
and varnished, will be traced the old-time melody 
of “Sugar in de Gourd.” There are few more 
variously useful plants grown in this country than 
the gourd, and few more popular in the region 
from which this exhibit is to be collected. t 
people who go to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion with the idea that a gourd is a hard-shell 
imitation of a crook-necked squash are destined 
to have their notions on the subject altered. 
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PRESS CENSORSHIP IN WAR-TIME. 


uring the Spanish-American War the signal- 
D corps which was in charge of all telegraph 
service at the front had some amusing 
experiences with the newspaper men, among whom 
were some of the cleverest, most wide-awake men 
in American journalism. The reporters tried all 
possible means of getting forbidden information 
through the telegraph office. Yet Gen. A. W. 
Greely, who writes of the signal-corps in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, says that the newspaper men were 
not only men of ability and discretion, but alsomen 
of scrupulous honor and considerate deportment. 
The stories he tells at their expense are humorous, 
and show that they played the game with good 
nature on both sides. 


They tried many times to send secret informa- 
tion to their newspapers by means of a privately 
concerted code, so incorporated in the text of a 
message that the real message was concealed. 
Practice with words had made them masters of 
the art of saying things that looked innocent on 
the surface, but which contained important news. 

There were mony passages at arms between 
correspondents and the censor at Key West. 
Among the kinds of information prohibited was 
that relating to the initial stages of naval or 
wintery operations. When Sampson’s fleet left 
Key West every effort was made to keep the fact 
hidden. The newspaper men presented to the 
operator many messages intended to convey to 
their journals this important information, but the 
operators simply put the despatches in the waste- 
basket. It was the rule that rejected messages 
should not be returned to the sender, and that the 
sender should not be informed of their failure to 
be delivered. This led to one amusing incident. 

A mes was received which read, “News- 
paper fleet has sailed to the eastward.” 

everal hours later the sender filed another 
despatch saying, “Strike out first word in my last 
message.” 

This trick was too much for the censor, Col. 
James Allen, who, contrary to rule, handed back 
the message and said to the reporter, ‘The first 
one did not go.” 

yhen the correspondent asked why, Colonel 
Allen replied, “Because all fleets look alike to 
me.” 
Another correspondent tried to send to his 
editor the news that Sampson’s fleet had shelled 
San Juan. He wrapped it up in a rambling cable 
message, addressed to a woman. It recited at 
length that “Sam” was at work in the Windward 
Islands, and that his “‘son’” had gone into the shell 
business at San Juan. 
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UNWILLING TO RECIPROCATE. 


ss he judge’s wife does keep awful busy,’’ Mrs. 

Taft admitted, reluctantly. “An’ I do’ 

know but what she is a philanthropist, as 
they call it. Summer folks always have a lot to 
say bout what she’s done for the town, such as 
putting up them cast-iron guide-posts,—that look ’s 
much like ol’-fashioned cranes as anything,—an’ 
having a manual school on her place for the chil- 
dren, an’ making ’em wear shoes an’ stockings 
every day, an’ the rest. But she ain’t pop’lar with 
the village folks; nowheres near as much so as 
his fust wife, who never done anything but set in a 
rocker all day on the porch an’ smile pleasant 
when you walked past. 

_“‘We may be behin’ the times,” Mrs. Taft con- 
tinued, “but most on us know our way roun’ this 
town without havin’ her point it out to us with her 
cast-iron signs. An’ | for one don’t want anybody 
coming an’ telling me where to dump my broken 
crockery an’ where not to. Nor smelling round 
my sink dreen an’ wondering in the same breath 
why we haven’t all died of the plegue long ago. 
We've lived without disaffectants a consider’ble 





long time, an’ nussed all the young ones through 


“What?” said Mrs. Taft, in a milder voice, her 


| listener having resented the remark that the | 


motives of the judge’s wife were excellent. “Yes, 
I guess she does mean well. The trouble is she 
ain’t our style. But we wouldn’t mind that so 
much if after all we’ve done for her she had some | 
sense 0’ gratitude.” 

“Sense of gratitude?’’ repeated the puzzled 
listener. 

Mrs. Taft hastened to explain. “Maria Davis | 
sized her up pretty well,” she said. ‘Maria was 
going down the road to a fun’ral. Her aunt’s it 
was, an’ she married one o’ the leading men in | 





Saymouth. Maria’s poor ’s poverty, but she always 
looks real kind o’ ladylike, for she’s facultied an’ 
she’s got ideas, an’ she said that seeing all the 
trouble ev’rybod in the village had been put to 
by the judge’s wife, it was only fair that she should 
make a return. s 

“<Turn about,’ says Maria to me. ‘I’m going 
up there an’ ask her to lend me that mourning pin 
she wears. I can’t afford to re on crape for Aunt 
Amy,’ s’ she, ‘but_I’ve fixed the sleeves of m 
cashmere, an’ dyed some of my x grass blac 
to put on my bonnet in place of the flower—it 
looks real melancholy,’ s’ she, ‘sweeping down 
over the side—an’ with that pin to kind of set it 
all off,’ Maria says, ‘I do’ know but what I'll look ’s 
well’s earpody- 

“Well, Maria went up there, an’ the long an’ 
short of it was the jndge’s wife wouldn’t let her 
have that pin; said it was a souvenir. Maria was 
a good deal Sen out, but she kep’ her oan. ‘So,’ 
says she, ‘this is the thanks I get, is it, Mis’ 
Monroe, for genting my children to whittling 
school an’ making them wear your old shoes an 
stockings ?’”’ 
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ut in the land of little rain, 

Of cafion-rift and cactus-plain, 
An Indian woman, short and swart, - 
This blanket wove with patient art; 
And day to day, through all a year, 
Before her loom, by pattern queer, 
She stolidly a story told,— 
A legend of her people, old. 


With thread on thread, and line on line, 
She wrought each curious design : 

The symbol of the day and night, 

Of desert and of mountain height, 

Of journey long and storm-beset, 

Of village passed and dangers met, 

Of winds and seasons, cold and heat, 
Of famine harsh and plenty sweet. 


Now in this paleface home it lies, 
’Neath careless, unsuspecting eyes 
Which never read the tale that runs 
A course of ancient, mystic suns. 
To us ’tis simply many-hued, 

Of figures barbarous and rude; 
Appeals in vain its pictured lore; 
An Indian blanket—nothing more. 
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THE. TABIBA’S PATIENTS. 


he missionary woman doctor in Morocco— 
4 the Tabiba, as she is called—has no easy 

time in dealing with her patients, whose 
ignorance is dense and the variety of whose mis- 
takes can never be foreseen. It is not possible to 
entrust the patients with medicine which in case 
of an error in the dose would be deadly. 


This alone is a serious hindrance to the work of 
the physician, who thus finds it impossible to 
employ many of the most useful drugs unless she 
can personally administer each dose. Directions 
have to be repeated over and over until they have 

enetrated the slow brains, and even then there 
s no certainty. At the door of the office, after 
listening to painstaking, elaborate and repeated 
instructions, the patient who is being treated for 
external troubles will turn, box of oil and sulphur 
in hand, and ask, by way of parting question: 

“Then I am to eat this ointment?” 

They always eat the papers in which pills or 
poses are wrapped. One woman, to whom had 
peen given salts done up in neat little papers, one 
to be taken each morning, mixed them all, wrap- 
pers included, in a big earthen pot half-full of 
water, and took a mouthful of the mess every day 
for a month—when she appeared again at the 
Tabiba’s office to complain that she felt no better. 

A man was so pleased at the goose result of a 
pill he had taken that he immediately ate all the 
as in the box, naturally with quite an opposite 
effect. 

If a patient whom a missionary has doctored 
fails to recover, the friends of the deceased, the 
next time they meet the Tabiba, greet her with 
the cheering remark, ‘“‘So-and-So has taken your 
medicine, and it’s killed him.” 

It is the rule that, although medicines are dis- 
pensed free to the poor, they must bring their own 
vessels to hold them, or pay for the bottles. One 
woman brought ahuge earthen water-pot, standing 
three feethigh. “My daughter,” she said, present- 
ing it, “I want medicine.’ 

“Yes, but I cannot give you medicine in such a 
great pot.” 

“My daughter, I have been three days on the 
road, and I want much medicine.” 

A ragged and forlorn old woman begged for her 
medicine in a bottle, whining and entreating from 
ten to half past eleven; but the doctor, knowing 
the race, stood firm, despite piteous pleas of “IT am 
too poor to buy one,’’—“Look at me; I am so ill,”’ 
—until even the other missionaries were moved to 
intercede in pity. Still the wise Tabiba held out. 
and at noon, as the last patient rose to go, the ol 
crone ren | ceased whining, pulled a bottle 
from beneath the rags about her waist, and held 
it out to be filled. 
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A BABOON HERO. 


he German naturalist, Brehm, in comparing 

the monkeys of the Old World with the 

marmosets and monkeys of the New, says 
that the movements of Old-World monkeys are 
free and unfettered, compared with the clinging 
and creeping of their American cousins. Their 
character is shown by their conduct in the pres- 
ence of danger, and by the awe which they inspire 
in hunting dogs. Herr Brehm tells this story of 
an adventure with baboons in Africa: 

Our dogs, beautiful, slender proghounte, accus- 
tomed to fight successfully with hyenas and other 
beasts of prey, rushed toward the baboons, which, 
from a distance, looked more like beasts of prey 
than like ary ey and drove them hastily up the 
aay oye > to right and left. But only the females 

ook to flight; the males turned to face the dogs, 
zrowled, beat the ground with their hands, opened 
heir mouths wide, showed their glittering teeth, 
and looked at their adversaries so furiously and 


| parent ae Age the hounds, battle-hardened and 
¢ 


usually bold, shrank back discomfited, and almost 
timidly sought safety beside us. 

Before we had succeeded in stirring them up 
to show. fight, the position of the monkeys had 
changed considerably, and when the dogs charged 
a second time nearly all the herd were in safety. 

But one little monkey about half a year old had 
been left behind. It shrieked loudly as the dogs 
rushed toward it, but sueceeded in gaining the top 
of a rock before they had arrived. Our dogs 
placed themselves cleverly, so as to cut off its 
retreat, and we thought that they would catch it. 

That was not to be. Proudly and with dignity. 
without hurrying in the least, or paying any hee 





| twins, and then they both began to 
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to us, an old male step down from the security 
of the rocks toward the hard-pressed little one, 
walked toward the dogs without betraying the 
slightest fear, held them in check with glances, 

estures and sounds that seemed almost like intel- 

gible speech, slowly climbed the rock, picked 
up the baby monkey, and retreated with it before 
we could reach the spot, and without the slightest 
ateme to prevent him on the part of the dogs. 

While the patriarch of the troop performed this 
brave and unselfish deed the other members, 
densely crowded on the cliff, uttered sounds which 
I had never before heard from baboons. Old and 
young, males and females, roared, screeched, 
snarled and bellowed all together, so that one 
would have thought that they were struggling 
with leopards or other dangerous beasts. 

I learned later that this was the monkeys’ battle- 
cry. It was intended to intimidate us and the 
dogs, possibly also to encourage the brave old 
ar who was running into such evident danger 

fore their eyes. 
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HARMONY IN FLOWERS. 


he arrangement of flowers in Japan is not 
T haphazard or left to chance, but every- 

thing about it is governed by artistic laws. 
There are certain flowers which are used for féte- 
days only; certain others which are absolutely 
prohibited by esthetic custom. A writer in the 
Delineator tells of the flower customs: 


There are several styles of arrangement, each 
of which has a name, and_ the art of arran ng 
flowers correctly is a regularly taught branch o 
learning. Vases in which to Pe the flowers or 
twigs are of infinite variety, and harmony between 
the vase and the flower is one of the first condi- 
tions to be observed. 

There is a flower for each month and for each 
circumstance, pone or otherwise. Special bou- 
—_— are pevenees for birthdays, deaths, for the 

rst day of the eighth month, and for the hundred 
and one little ceremonies which are an integral 
part of Japanese life, and for which it would be a 
serious mistake to use the wrong flower. ~ 

The place which a bouquet should occupy in a 
room is also important, and it is usually put before 
the kakemono or painting which ornaments every 
well-furnished room in a Japanese house. There 
should always be harmony between the picture 
and the bouquet. Thus, before every painting by 
the famous artist Toemmei, who loved chrysan- 
themums, should be placed a vase of these flowers. 

It is not considered good taste to stand too near 
a vase of flowers. hree feet is a respectful 
distance from which to admire it. Approbation 
should be expressed in a low voice, simply and 
quietly, the color of the flowers being first touched 
upon, and different expressions being suited to 
different tints. 
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HE HAD NOT INVESTED. 


here is no more effective weapon against an 

evil-minded man than ridicule. “I would 

sooner undertake to disperse a mob, could 

I get its ear, by ridicule than by the bayonet,” 

wrote the Rev. T. P. Hunt, an old-time temper- 

ance lecturer, whose own quick wit saved him 
frequently from rough usage. 


At one of his lectures, when the cause of tem- 
perance was new, Mr. Hunt heard a gentleman, 
evidently of considerable influence, haranguing 
the crowd against temperance. As the lecturer 
passed the door he heard this man say: 

“Tt is nothing but a money-making scheme.” 

“Sir,” Hunt replied, quickly, “‘you do not believe 
that, and I can prove it.”’ 

The man defied him to do so. 

“You are a stranger to me,” said Mr. Hunt, 
“but I judge from your appearance that you pay 
close attention to your own affairs and are always 
looking for good investments. You are hunting 
for good bargains. Is it not so?” 

The man admitted that it was, and some one in 
the crowd shouted, “He’s a regular skinflint!” 

“Well, gentlemen,” resumed the lecturer, “I 
have been two days endeavoring to get him to 
oin the temperance ranks. If he believed it to 

€ a money-making business wouldn’t he have 
taken stock ?” 

“Yes, yes!” came a shout from the crowd. Mr. 
Hunt’s opponent escaped as quickly as he could, 
while the listeners hailed him with laughter and 
cries of “Join, colonel, join! Take stock! Take 
stock! We won’t believe you if you don’t.” 
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AN OLD-TIME ‘“ YARN.” 


f all the tales about ‘‘one-horse”’ railroads 

O and “dummy” lines this old story, which 

the Manchester Union discovers in a New 

York paper of 1859, seems not to have been beaten 
in fifty years. 


It is well Known that the Portsmouth Railroad, 
says the extract, has to turn everything to account 
to pay running expenses, and — are the jokes 
se etrated upon the conductors in reference to 

heir shifts to get a living. It is said that one of 

them last — was accustomed to bring fish from 
Portsmouth and peddle them out on the way to 
Concord. 

One day he brought smelts, which he dealt out 
to his customers at_every station till he got to 
Suncook, where he blew his horn. An old woman 
came out and asked for six. 

You’re in the 


“Just a pattern—all I’ve got left. 
nick of time,’’ he said. 

When he began to count the fish he found only 
five. Then he reckoned backward and forward 
on his fingers, trying to remember where he had 
disposed of the four dozen with which he had 
started. 

Presently he cried, “Hold on! Ihave it. Wait 
a little and I'll be back.” 

He ran his train back seven miles to a place 
where he had given a woman one more than she 
had paid for, got it, came*back to Suncook and 
gave it to the waiting customer. Then the train 
went on to Concord. 

e¢ © 
SCRUBBING THE TWINS. 
ven a mother may, for practical purposes, 
need better acquaintance with her children. 
The New York Mail and Express tells the 
story of little twin girls whose resemblance to 
each other was the cause of an amusing mistake 
on the part of their mother. 

First one and then the other was to be taken 
into the bath-room, for a thorough scrubbing and 
then a splashing play in the tub. One of them 
had just been through the process, when the 
| ag ey boy called at the door below. The mother 
lad to hurry down-stairs and take care of the 
provisions. After she had put everything away 
she came back, caught one of the twins, ran into 
the bath-room with her, gave her a bath and let 
her have her frolic. 

When the little girl had scampered back again 
there was a whispered ay sey gta Soa the 

iggle. 

“What are you laughing at?” called the mother. 

“Nothing,” was the reply, in happy unison. 

“But you are laughing at something,” persisted 
the mother. ‘Tell me what it is.” 

“Well,” said Katie, rolling about on the floor, 
“you gave me two baths, and you didn’t give 
sister any.” 
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LESLIE’S REPORT CARD. 
By Achsa B. Canfield. 


rer came in from school with 
a whirl, leaving doors open behind 
her. It was a chilly winter’s 
evening, and Aunt Grace, in her 
easy chair by the window, drew 
her shawl more closely about her. 

**Mama, see my report!’’ said 
Leslie, tossing the card into her 
mother’s lap. ‘“‘Isn’t it splendid?’’ and she 
danced off so wildly that she upset Baby 
Herbert’s blocks, whereupon a wail arose from 
his babyship. 

‘* Leslie,’’ called mama, ‘‘please go at once 
and close the door, then pick up Herbert’s 
blocks !’” 

Leslie rushed to close the door, and shut it 
directly upon Jamie, also hurrying home with 
his report. When he was quieted, mama said, 
‘*Leslie, if you must rush about, you may take 
this letter to the post-office, then go to the meat- 
market and order steak. On your way home 
you may match this silk for Aunt Grace.’’ 

‘*All right, mama, but please do look at my 
report,’’ Leslie answered. 

“Mine, too,’’ said Jamie. 

““Mine’s better than yours,” said Leslie, 
teasingly. ‘‘It’s the best in my class, and 
yours isn’t.” 

“Leslie, you will be too late for the mail if 
you do not go at once,’’ and with a final warn- 
ing word from her mother, Leslie was off. 

Back again at tea-time, it was found that she 
had forgotten to match the silk for Aunt Grace. 
She teased the cat, scolded Jamie, and neglected 
Herbert when asked to amuse him. At last 
mama said, ‘‘ Leslie, you may go to bed. 
were to write a report for you, I fear it would 
not be much like the one Miss Lane gave you.’’ 

What could mama mean? She was one of 
Miss Lane’s best pupils. ‘If mama only knew 
how hard I study!’’ she thought. 

Morning duties hurried through, she snatched 
the report of which she was so proud and hur- 
ried out to join Bessie Palmer. 

‘*My report is lovely!’’ said Leslie. ‘‘Did 
you see it? No? Just look at it!’’ and she 
held the page out for Bessie’s admiration. 

But instead of words of praise, a giggle came 
from Bessie. ‘“‘Why, Leslie Morton! I’d be 
ashamed to show such a report!’’ 

Leslie snatched back the card. 





**You mean 


thing! I’m sure it is the very best —’’ She 
stopped. Instead of 
Arithmetic, Excellent. 
Reading, Very good. 
she read, in her mother’s writing: 
Thoughtfulness, Deficient. 
Sisterly kindness, Lacking. 


Times tardy at table,— 
but she could read no more for the tears that 
filled her eyes. How could mama be so cruel? 
Surely she was not such a bad girl as that! 
She sobbed aloud, and awoke! Yes, it was 
only a dream. Mama was calling her. She 


felt so happy she sprang up singing and called | 


to her mother that she would be down in ‘‘ 
time. ’’ 

How quickly she dressed! Then she ran to 
Herbert and helped him, telling him such a 
funny story as she combed out his curls that he 
forgot to ery, and both were laughing when 


no 
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Mame THE PFOt BVUriLIn«G.’* 
they entered the breakfast-room. Nor did she| was a dream. Kissing her mother good-by, 


forget to do many little things that mama 
pected of her before school. 

As she gathered up her books, she could not 
help peeping into her report to see if it really 


ex- | she whispered, ‘‘I had a dreadful dream last 
night, mama. I’!l tell you some time. But I 
mean to have my home report as good as my 


school report.’”? And mama understood. 


LITTLE SUSAN SCUPPERNONG. 
BY ARTHUR MACY. 
illy Susan Scuppernong She replied, “I do not know 
Cried so hard and cried so long, Any reason for my wo— 
People asked her what was wrong. I just feel like feeling so."’ 


SO OLD THAT IT IS NEW. 
BY MARY JOSLYN SMITH. 


Mss: went into the kitchen one day and | When Mabel had learned the rime she asked 
asked, ‘‘Katy, do you know any new | Katy the answer. 
riddle or conundrum? ‘They are all the} ‘‘That’s the hard part for me to remember. 
fashion at school, and I want a new one.”’ It’s in the Bible, sure, but I forget where. I 
‘**T know just one, and that is not a new one. | remember that the name of the book it is in is 
I heard it in good old Ireland a long time ago.’’ | a girl’s name.’’ 
“‘Well, I guess it’s so old that it will be| Mabel went to her 


mother and found the 








new to all of us, so will you teach it to me?” | answer to be Esther, the eighth chapter and 
“ A question I will ask of thee, ninth verse. Mabel’s mother assured her the 
dette Ges chee eee caite | riddle was old enough to be new at school, and 
With three and fifty t’s?” perhaps at many other places. 
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A TURNING- POINT. 
he sun has turned upon his track, 
And slowly comes this way; 
The days will soon turn longer now 
That were so short and gray. 


And best of all, the little maids 
And little laddies say 

They'll all turn over new leaves, too, 
Upon the New-year's day. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 


REVERSIBLE WORDS. 





The —— was nearly hidden among the $ not 
| more than a —— from our —. 
| The stream had a rapid —, and the —— made 
| Slow headway against the current. 
John had no — in planning the —, and did 
not even know of it, so Sam forded the only 





to be caught by the —. 














| The that he carried had been of service in 
securing the 
When prepared the he did not —— that 
| his —— for so doing would be punishment. 
| Of the boys who played truant, not one of the 
| number ever wished to hear the word —- or —. 


| 2. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 


That I am not in a ----------- position is 
---- --. I never asked any one’s con- 
fidence, --- ------ -- if given. Debt -- 

----- me so great I would pay for what I 
have, -- - --- without butter till I could 
buy some. The “baker brings -- - 
every day, and I hope I shall never be 

-- neighbor is. He --- - have 


heard, that he will never r pay the baker, ‘and that 


debts need not ---- - moment. 


3. 
RIMING WORDS. 
When skies are —— they’re sunny, 
And cheerful is the —., 
When folks are 
It’s quite the othe r 
The moon is. the star: s are —, 
The night is clear and . 
When heads are they are not —, 
Those who unwisely ——. 
When clouds are —— loud sings the —, 
He likes the rain, they — 
His song we , with joy ~ 
Light heart makes sunny - 


4. 
ENIGMAS 
1 
She had 123456789 from her illness, 123456789 her 
couch, and then having 123456789 her money, she 
concluded to take an outing. 
II. 
Express “a call on those we wish to meet,” 
By “a certain number take a seat,” 


5. 

CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
From my retreat in the top of a tree 
The sound of discussion came even to me. 
For Alec and Harry couldn't agree 
If oval or round their garden should be. 
They'll both be late at their dinner to-night, 
For still they talk in the waning light 
They’ll not escape the usual fate 
Of those who come to the table late. 
They'll wait, in spite of looks of distress, 
Till they own their sorrow and fault confess, 


, like me or —, 




















6. 
RIDDLE. 
I am a dainty little flower, 
Indeed, I’m quite bewitchin’ ; 
But let me lose one letter, I’m 
But fit to grace the kitchen. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Letter H. 
2. 1. Carnation. 2. 
(May—sheen—err—rye) 


Antipodes, 3. Machinery 


3. Dike. 
4. MORN 
IsLE 
Low 
TauT 
OLIO 
NOUN 
5. Do(v)e. 
6. An empty bag cannot stand upright. 
7. 1. Ather music; arch, is mute; heart, music; 


| charm, use it; eat much, sir 
| I'm shut. 2. Hid a sermon; admonisher; rod, his 
|}name; Nimrod, as he; harm is done; more shad 
in; hired man, 80; mare shod in; horse, and I’m; 
rash demon! I; heroism, and; miser, had no; 
hard monies; him. “Dear son”; and more—his. 


; cream, thus I; care. 

































ENEMIES, YET FRIENDS. 


any stories tell how the soldiers in our Civil 
War, men in blue and men in gray, held 
friendly parleys between the lines during inter- 
vals when the firing ceased. Here the triumph of 
human fellowship over the bitter business of war 
was natural, for the opposing ranks were of the 
same nation and the same speech. Two instances 
of human brotherhood between foes of different 
nations are related by Mr. Joseph Elkinton in his 
book on the Doukhobors. The stories were told 
him by a veteran of the Crimea, lvan Mahortov, 
who fought for the Tsar. 


During tlie siege of Sebastopol, when the batter- 
ies on each side were decimating the ranks of the 
other, at least three times he heard men of the 
enemy saying, “Brethren, Russians, don’t hit— 
fire aside;” and the Russians responded, “Fire 
aside, brother.” 

“After this,” said the old man, with tears in his 
eyes, “there was no more such carnage, and would 
to God that men and angels might never witness 
such awful work again!” 

The other instance of the humanity which will 
ever assert itself while men are men, even when 
the grim destiny of war compels them to act as 
destroyers, came to Mahortov’s personal knowl- 
edge in this way: 

he commander of his ship detailed him to visit 
a small detachment of the crew, who had been 
stationed on the land to raise vegetables in a 
certain ravine. Three of the Russian sailors had 
been captured by the English. Mahortov, taking 
tremendous risks,—for it was in the heat of the 
war,—stole through three picket-lines at night. 

One of his brethren found him secreted in the 
bush near the station, and threw his arms about 
Mahortov’s neck. Mahortov asked if they had 
any food, and received this surpeing answer: 
“Oh, yes, the English send us coffee, bread and 
butter in the morning, and the same food the 
have themselves twice a day besides this. An 
they tell us, ‘Don’t be afraid; we won’t harm you. 
It is only the governments that are guilty in this 
business.’ ” 


® ©& 


THE SPIDER’S TRAP. 


uring the past season the Field Museum in 

Chicago became infested with a large number 
of obnoxious spiders. They festooned the ceiling 
and great columns of the building with yards of 
their shuttlework. Scrubwomen and janitors 
tried in vain to rid the building of the pests and 
their work. Finally a small bird known as the 
brown creeper discovered the state of things, 
and decided to take up his abode inside and assist 


the authorities in ridding the building of the | 


pests. The Chicago News describes the bird’s 
experiment. 


For several days he flitted about very much as 
he pleased, wa ging up and down column after 
column and pro ng his bill into every crevice. 
With his vigilance he actually carried on a very 
effective work, and the authorities and the public 
eyed him with gratified interest. 

One morning, however, as a curator of one of 
the departments was a a guard remarked, 
“There’s a bird for your collection. Looks as if 
it were done for.” 5 

The bird lay panting on its side at the bottom 
of one of the columns. 

“Bring a fly,” said the scientist, as he took the 
little creeper in his hands. The guard held a 
buzzing fly on the point of a long pin to the bird’s 
beak, and to his surprise the creeper bit at the 
insect voraciously. 

“Doesn’t look as if he were going to die,’’ said 
the scientist. “I wonder what’s the matter with 
him, anyway?” 

Turning the bird over in his hand, he found it 
had been entrapped in a large spider’s web, which 
had bound the wing and tail together in such a 
manner as to preclude flying. It looked as if some 
wise old - er had resented the bird’s work of 
— jon, and had purposely ensnared him 
n a trap. 

The queer bandage was removed, and the bird 
darted out over the iron grating and shot out of 
sight across the lagoon. 
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NOT AN UNKNOWN TONGUE. 


oth the girls who figured in the dialogue which 

follows were chewing gum, says the Chicago 
Tribune ; but unfortunately this kind of conver- 
sation, which is too common, is not confined to 
gum-chewing girls, nor is the habit of gum- 
chewing responsible for it: 


“Aincha hungry?” 
“Veh ” 


“So my. Less go neet.’’ 
“Where?” 
“Sleev go one places nuther.”’ 
“Sody. Ika neet mo stennyware. Canchoo?” 
“Yeh. Gotcher money?” 
“Veh.” 
“So vy. Gotcher aptite | id 
“Yeh. Gotchoors?” 
“Yeh. Howbout place crosstreet?” 
Nothin’ teet there. Lessgurround corner.” 
“Thattledoo zwell zennyware. Mighta thoughta 
that ‘tfirst. Getcher hat. 
“Ima gettinit. Gotcher money?” 
yt s Didn’cheer me say Ihad it? Allready?” 
id le 2.” 
“K’mon.,.” 
& © 


SUMMONED BY NAME. 


KX exciting lover’s quarrel was once brought 
about by the young woman’s accidental read- 
ing of a telegram wherein the unfortunate lover 
had spoken of his new yacht in terms of endear- 
ment, omitting to mention the fact that Geraldine 
was only a boat. A similar blunder is reported by 
the Philadelphia Telegraph. 


There were five passengers in the street-car, 
and as it approached a crossing the conductor 
called, “William!” 

One man got up and went out. 

“Ann!” announced the conductor, and a woman 
left the car. 

Tucked one in the corner was a little man 
with a foreign-looking face. When the conductor 
called ““George!”’ and another passenger alighted, 
the little man awoke to the situation. He rose, 
tiptoed down the aisle and whispered to the 
conductor, “Before you calls out de name of de 
lady in dere, I’ll tell you I wants to git off soon. 
My name, it is Paul.” 
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REWARDS 


For Perseverance 


FOR ONLY FIVE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS £ KK 


RDINARILY it is not very difficult for a 
Companion subscriber to secure one or two 
new subscriptions for The Youth’s Compan- 

ion. It takes more time and work to secure a 

larger number. Nothing is accomplished in this 

world without perseverance and energy. The pub- 

lishers of The Youth’s Companion are glad to 

show their appreciation of pluck and perseverance 

by offering a generous reward to each Companion 

worker who perseveres until he has secured five 

new subscriptions for The Companion before July 
1, 1904. This special reward for perseverance is given 
in addition to the premiums for each new subscription 
sent us; also in addition to the liberal cash offer made 
on page 497 of our special issue of October 22d. 

These beautiful Watches are given as rewards 
for perseverance for obtaining five new subscriptions. 
They have durable gold-filled Hunting Cases, and are 
for ladies’ or gentlemen’s use. 

Description of Watches. They are stem- 
winding, with durable gold-filled Hunting Cases. The 
movements are of American make, seven Jewels, Nickel 
Damaskeened, Cut Expansion Balance, Safety Pinion, 
Screw Bankings, Straight Line Lever Escapement, 
hardened and tempered Breguet Hair Spring, Quick 
Train, exposed Winding Wheels, Dust Band, enam- 
eled Dial with depressed Second-Hand. When you 
order the Watch, be sure and state whether you 
desire a Lady’s or Gentleman’s size and whether 
you wish a plain or fancy case. Also send 15c. extra 
to pay postage and registration. Remember, only those 
who are actual subscribers to The Youth’s Companion 
are allowed to compete for these Watches. 

Perseverance is Sure to Win. Thousands of 
our subscribers have already obtained one of our gold- 
filled Watches by persevering. Thousands will secure 
one of these. You can easily secure one if you use 
tact, energy and perseverance. In case you already 
have a Watch, you will find in our special issue of 
October 22d, page 499, a number of other articles of 
utility which we also offer as rewards for perseverance. 


Don’t forget the ONE MILE OFFER made by us 
in the Christmas Number of The Companion. 


oe 
——— 


A HELP TO WORKERS. 


oe Youth’s Companion has designed a practical 
and beautiful Bank in which to save the pennies, 

nickels and dimes so often thoughtlessly spent. 
This ornamental Bank is made of tin, enameled and 
beautifully lithographed in three colors—gold, red and 
green. We have had The Youth’s Companion Banks 
manufactured for us in large numbers, in order to make 
their use very general among our subscribers. We 
shall furnish them to our subscribers only at a low 
price, bearing PART OF THE COST OURSELVES. 














> Cut shows the 
Bank, actual size. 


For Three Purposes. 


FIRST. This Bank will be of very great assistance to you in secur- 
ing new subscriptions for The Companion. “How?” When you aska 
person to subscribe to The Companion, you will often be met with the 
response, “I have no money just now.” 

his is where the Bank will help you. Say, ‘I shall be very glad to 
lend you my Savings Bank, with which you can easily save the money for 
a year’s subscription for The Companion.”” Bythis means you are almost 
sure to secure two or three new subscriptions quite easily. 


SECOND. With this Bank you can save money for the renewal of 
your own subscription for The Companion, thus having the amount 
ready when due. 


THIRD. With this Bank young people can form the habit of saving 
money, which will be of inestimable value to them in after years. 


> 


Our Special Bank Offer. 


On receipt of only 12c. in stamps we will mail, post- 
paid, to any of our Companion subscribers THREE 
of our beautiful Banks; or on receipt of 6 cents in 
stamps we will send One Bank to any Companion 
subscriber, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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$@ .00 Worth of 
Good Music 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


Any one of the following collections would 
cost over $8.00 if bought as sheet music: 


Thirty-two Piano Pieces, $1.00 


Entitled ‘‘ Modern Piano Music,’’ repre- 
senting best modern composers. 


Thirty-three Bass Songs, $1.00 


Entitled ‘‘ Bass Songs,’’ a standard reper- 
toire for Bass Singers. 


Twenty-six Soprano and 
Alto Duets, $1.00 


Entitled ‘‘Soprano and Alto Duets.’’ Half 
of these new in this country. Beautifully 
printed on excellent paper and attractively 
bound. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
Dept. B, Boston, Mass. 











Sample copy ‘‘ The Musician’’ sent 
FREE on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 











ROBERT F. GRADY, Jr., 
€829 MITCHELL AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I am sending you a picture of our son, Robert F. 
Grady, Jr., who was three years old the 27th of 
May. He took Mellin’s Food until past 19 months, 
and a more healthy child it would be hard to find. 
I cannot recommend Mellin’s Food too highly. 

MRS. R. F. GRADY. 


A liberal sample of Mellin’s Food sent free to any 
mother. MELLIN'S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 





FREE 


““ Kitchen 
Experience ”” 


By Christine Terhune Herrick. 


The latest book from the pen of this 
popular writer is free. Tells the best 
way to do everything in the kitchen 
besides describing the most wonderful 
of all kitchen ware — 


ROYAL 


Granite Steel Ware 
( Patented ) 
Clean as china. Light, yet durable. 
No solder or rust; absolutely safe. 
Low in price—long in life, therefore 
most economical. See it at any store. 
Look for the label. 
Dept. K, NAT’L ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., 
81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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MORO ROAD-BUILDERS. 


n the interior of Mindanao in the Philippines 

live the three hundred thousand Mohamme- 
dans known as Moros. The name was given to 
them by the Spaniards, who knew Mohammedans 
as Moors or Moros. The Moros call themselves 
the People of the Lake. Into their beautiful 
country, two thousand feet above the sea, the 
United States government has built two military 
roads. Maj. R. L. Bullard, one of the American 
officers in charge of building one of the roads, tells 
in the Atlantic Monthly his experiences with the 
Moros: 


Let it be understood that our soldiers who 
earried the road through the wilderness were 
under orders to subdue and open the ag but 
without fighting. This command reflects honor 
on the methods of our government, and that the 
men obeyed the command under severe tempta- 
tions and provocations reflects honor on them. 
Our soldiers conquered—so far as conquest has 
yone—in the ways of peace, and in an almost 
iteral sense supplanted the sword with the 
plowshare. 

As the road advanced the Moros at first stood 
by with suspicion and wonder at the Americans. 
Cholera had ravaged the Moros; the Americans 
went unscathed. ns that were due and would 
have sto the progress of the road did not fall. 
When a Moro brought the American warning of a 
secret attack, the American smiled, and said, 
“Good!” Truly, thought the Moros, these people 
are under a special providence. 

When they understood that the American 
soldier-laborers were not ‘come to plunder and 
destroy, but to build, they slowly grew friends. 
Then began the task of putting on them the first 
wholesome, God-given yoke of civilization—labor. 
Like most savages, the Moros have no tradition of 
work; their laborers are women, children and 
slaves. But money is eloquent, and with good 
pomy honestly paid and regularly, the Ameri- 
cans bribed the savage to labor. 

The Moros came slowly at first, doing yp 
work and asking full pay: The dattos or ty 
chiefs, who divide the oros into many little 
communities, were jealous of each other. Each 
with his little band of followers must be given as 
much work and of the same kind as his neighbor. 
One datto who had not received a contract to cut 
poles went out for mere show, to preserve his 
standing, and cut poles for nothing. 

But soon the work showed its second moral 
effect; it brought the dattos into a sort of unity. 
Here were two lessons, honest labor with the 
hands and unity. There was a third, promptness 
and regularity. 

In the Moro tongue “now’’ and “to-day” are the 
same word. And the Americans found that a 
Moro ordered to do something “now” interpreted 
the order in good faith to mean ay time to-d: y.” 
Slowly, however, contact with the Americans 
was telling, and after three months the Moros 
were hoy into gangs under soldiers, and 
worked, like soldiers, regularly by bugle-call. 

The importance of the datto was waning. He 
who came not to work for the Americans lost 
prestige. Finally more than three thousand 
Moros worked side by side with the Americans. 
They had become peaceful laborers, and opened 
the way to their own civilization. 


® ©¢ 
DOMESTIC STRATEGY. 


rs. Aiken’s husband was one of the ten or 

fifteen million men who forget to mail letters, 
concerning whom the annals of humor contain 
thousands of jokes. He was not a bad case, for 
he did not always forget, and when he did, he 
remembered again within two days. Mrs. Aiken 
was not a bad case, either, for she did not scold 
her husband. 

When she had an especially important letter to 
mail, she either went out to the corner herself and 
slipped it into the box, or lay in wait for the post- 
man on his early morning round. One day she 
was not feeling well, and several invitations to 
dinner for the following week were due to_be 
mailed at once. So she entrusted them to Mr. 
Aiken, who made the usual promises. She followed 
him to the dining-room door, saying impressively, 


“Letters! Letters! Letters! Now don’t forget! 
Letters! Look me in the eyes and say it ater 
me.” 

“If you hypnotize me I shall forget everything. 
All vipat. Letters! Letters! L-e-t-t-e-r-s!” He 
kissed her, shoved the handful of envelopes into 
his pocket and went out. 


e did keep the letters on his mind all the way 
down-town in the car. Althou ew a 
him before he got to his desk, yet he kept his 
hand on the bulging pocket. He unlocked his desk 
with the other hand, and before he allowed himself 
to look at his morning’s mail he put his wife’s 
letters into the mail-basket and called the office 


Oy. 

“There,” he said to himself, ‘those will go to 
the post an hour before the office mail. I guess I 
can remember a few things once in a while.” 

His sense of virtue abode with him all the morn- 
ing and all the afternoon. On his way home at 
night he thought of a few facetious remarks to 
make to a woman who had so little confidence in 
her husband’s memory that she must go through a 
burlesque dramatic performance after breakfast 
to impress a small matter on his mind. 

As he opened the front door he saw her coming 
down the stairs. 

“Well, my dear, I suppose you are going to ask 
me whether I mailed your letters?” 

“Oh, no, dear. I know you mailed them.” 

“Now, there is confidence!”’ said Mr. Aiken, 
with genial irony. 

“Not confidence at all, darting. but knowledge. 
If you had looked you would have seen that 
among the letters was a postal card addressed 
to myself. It came on the last delivery this 
afternoon.” 


* ¢ 
BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


y an unlucky blow with a hammer Mr. Benson 

had disabled one of his thumbs. “That’s too 
bad,” said a friend to whom he showed the dam- 
aged member several days afterward. 

“No, it isn’t,” replied Mr. Benson, almost re- 
sentfully. “It is one of the best things that ever 
happened tome. It has taught me to appreciate 
that thumb. 1 never knew its value before. I 
found out by actual count the first  ! that there 
were two hundred and fifty-seven things I had 
been using that thumb for every day of my life 
without ever giving it a thought—and it was prac- 
tically indispensable for every one of them. Please 
open my knife for me, will you? Thanks. That 
makes two hundred and fifty-eight.” 


* © 
ON PNEUMATIC CASTERS. 


he rapid multiplication of mctor-carriages has 

created a demand for experienced drivers or 
chauffeurs, and schools of training have been 
established to fit men for receiving the license 
which the law requires. 

An automobile expert in charge of one of these 
schools says that an a recently entered 
and approached him. “I want to take lessons,” 
he said, “‘to fit myself to be a chiffonier.” 












BOSTON, MASS. 


and insertion of artificial teeth. 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


36th Year begins September 29th. Instruction is given | 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, | 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. | 
Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
For pamphlet address, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


Made to Your Order. 
Not Ready-Made. 








TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. 
ses low and can 
working 
give our 
employment 


for board. Railroad 





we can fill, and give students choice o 


different railroads in many states. 


iexpen- 
ve reduced one-half by 
graduates inmnediate 
and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 


Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad jare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 










WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


HIS is the last 
month of our re- 
duced price sale, 
therefore act quick- 
ly if you wish to 
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HOW TO 
SECURE 


Music Lessons Free 









take advantage of 
it. Suits, Skirts and 
Cloaks made to or- 
der (nothing ready- 





At your home. 


yuitar, Cornet, Violin or andolin (you 


and FREE tuition contract, address 
Music, Box 652, 19 Union Sq., New York, N.Y 


For a limited time we will give, free, 


U.S. School of 


made) of brand-new 
materials, at one- 
third reduction 
from our regular 
catalogue prices. 
All of these fabrics 
are suitable for late 
Winter and early 
Spring wear. All of 
our styles and more 
than 200 of cur best 
materials sliare in 





this sale. 





CUDAHY’S 


REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT. 


“THE TASTE TELLS.” 
ee BEEF TEA. 


Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-} Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons. 







The Cudahy ace to 
ecure 
Spoons the Spoons 


grace the best tables 
because they bear 
no advertising, 

are made in the / 


For each spoon 
desired send a 
metal cap from 
a2-oz. orlarger 


lecest design, — 
French Gray Beef Ex- 
Finish, and are tract, and 


ro cents in 
silver or 
stamps to 
cover cost of 
mailing, and 


heavier than 
triple silver 
plate. 


Made by ’ 
Wm. A. Rogers, mentionthis 
The Famous publiiation. 


Silversmith. 


(Do Not Confuse these Splendid 
Spoons with Ordinary Offers.) 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY, 
Beef Extract Department 28, 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


or Rex Brand Beef Extract 
is sold by all druggists and grocers. 


f 
48 music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, 
Gui t M lin r 
expense will only be the cost of the music you use and 
the postage, which is small). Weteach by mail only 
which proves successful. Hundreds write: “ Wish rT 
had known of your school before.”” Any instrument 
cunpiiet, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials 


Remember, 
we make every- 
thing to order. 
Nothing ready- 

made. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, former price $11.25, re- 
duced to $7.50; $15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 Suits 
reduced to $13.33; $25 Suits reduced to $16.67; 
$30 Suits reduced to $20; $36 Suits reduced to $24. 

WALKING AND DRESS SKIRTS in the newest 
models, former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33; $9 
Skirts reduced to $6; $12 Skirts reduced to $8; 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10. 


REDUCED PRICES ON RAIN COATS, NEWMARKETS, 
VISITING COSTUMES, TRAVELLING DRESSES, Etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


You take no risk in dealing with us, as any 
garment which is not entirely s»tisfactory 
may be returned promptly and we will refund 
your money. 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples 
will be sent FREE by return mail; be sure to 
say you wish Winter Catalogue No, 48 and 
the reduced price samples ff possible state 
the color of samples you desire, as this will 
enable us to send you a full assortment of just 
what you wish. If you already have our 
Winter Catalogue, ask for these samples only, 
being sure to mention you have the Catalogue. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE. 


We are now receiving from abroad the new 
Spring styles. fe have never seen hand- 
somer garments than have been designed for 
the coming season. Our new Spring Cata- 
logue will be ready January 26th, and it will be 
the most beautiful fashion book ever issued. 
It will illustrate Stylish Suits, from $10 to $40; 
Skirts, from $5 to $20; Spring Jackets, from 

10 to $80; Etamine Costumes and Skirts, 

fohair and Brilliantine Suits and Skirts, 
Walking Suits, Visiting Costumes, ete. Every 
woman who wishes to dress well should have 
one. Write now and we will mail you a copy 
free, as soon as issued, together with the new 
Spring empies. Ke sure to suy you wish new 
Spring Catalogue No, 48-S and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 years. 


















N A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 
Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 


FOR eens :. poy pe ELERS. 
New England Watch Co. 


OFFICES: 
NEw YORK CITy: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bldg. 
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The Minutes that 
make the Days, 


that make the 
Years, are 
truthfully told 
by t 


FELGIN 


WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed, 
All jewelers have Kigin Watches. **Time- 


makers and Timekeepers" an {fllus- 

trated history of the watch, sent free 

upon request to 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
Ecain, fer. 
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PLAYS: 
so “Painkiller 


Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Can’t filldemand for operators. Estab- 
lished 1874; endorsed by officials Western Union Tel. 
Co. Total eost: Tuition Rae sg and ph no ee " 
board and room,6 mos.co' reduced. 

Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Ys hag Indiana. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE | 

of Standard bred pouliry for 1904,printed in colors, 

fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 

describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 

sto k and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. This book -— 10 cents. 

B. H- CREIDER, EEMS, PA. 


100 xsie8e 35¢ 


paid 
be! t ‘seco — ee moan? filled day! received. sary re 





lew Plays. Dialogues 
Hand. ons Games, Drills. Catalog 
Pree. T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dept. 3, Chicago. 








Cures 


Colds 























pa cole. We i, route of emblems for all Gaeien. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 26, Ee -R mo. 


Ss] ’ A IVI a and | reatment E =R 


sent ioarta to any ad Enclose 6 cents 
Lewis STAMMERING , ae, 42 delnide St. Betrolt. Mich, Mich. 

















McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, Sew York, 


GEM Incubators 


and Brooders cost much less than other 
makes and are guaranteed to equal the 
work of any. Ask us to prove our claim 
by sending for our new catalogue—it is free and contains 
convincing evidence. Gem Incubator Co., BoxQ, Dayton, 0, 














Write for our Free Mustrated Book, 
“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 
We teach Electrical Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Steam Engineering, 
Electric Lighting, Telegraphy, a 4 
cal Drawing, at your 
Institute indors 


INSTITUTE ptt saab eictraitn ¢ ENGINEER 


BORATED 
TALCUM 





P Ahositive Relief meet 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 


e mailed 
Pion, 
Get Menaca's (the original) GeeHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








Every Boy and Girl 
should have a pair. 
Sold everywhere. If 
your dealer hasn't 
the style you want, 
we'll sell you direct. 
FREE CATALOGUE 
Sent on receipt of postal card 
request, 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 











‘ VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
® VARICOSE ULCERS . 


and 
LEG SWELLINGS ‘ 
od Cured by 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS. 


We make all goods to measure of new 
elastic made by us and send by mail to 
any part of the world, and guarantee a 
fit. Free Catalogue tells how to measure, 
gives prices, etc. Send for one. We are 
the largest weavers of wae elastic 
work in the United States. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL co., 
40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. oi 


VEN 


This magnificent 
PARLOR LAN, 

beautifully decorated, 

with an order for 20 lbs. 
of New Crop 60c. Tea, 

or 20 Ibs. Baking Pow- 
der, 45c. a lb., or an as- 
sorted order Teas and 
B. P., or 60 lbs. Bomosa 
Coffee, 33c. a Ib 

COUPONS, which can 
be exchanged for many 
MAGNIFICENT PR: EMIUMS, 
given with every 25 cents’ 
worth of Tea, Coffee, 
Baking Powder, Spices 
and Extracts. 

Send to-day for our Premium 
List, prices and directions. 
The Great American Tea Co. 
Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








HE UNITED Srares AND CHINA.—The 
Senate, December 18th, ratified the treaty 
for the extension of commercial relations 
between the United States and China. Under 
this treaty, the main provisions of which have 
been outlined in The Companion, China opens 


ho commerce the ports of Mukden and Antung. 


AX View CIVIL SERVIC ICE COMMISSIONER.— 
The President has selected Gen. John 
| Charles Black of Illinois to be civil service com- 
| missioner in place of the late Mr. Procter. 

| General Black is a veteran of the Civil War. He 
| was commissioner of pensions, 1885-9, and 


| member of Congress at large from Illinois, 1893-5. 











RIAR LANDS IN THE PHILIPPINES.— 
Governor Taft has reached an agreement 


| with the friars in the Philippines for the pur- 


chase of their vast holdings of land for $7,250,000. 
The Philippine government will buy the lands, 
and will sell them as far as possible to the ten- 
ants who live upon them, on easy terms and 
long-time payments. ‘The main purpose is to 
create the greatest possible number of land- 


|owners. As for the friars themselves, most of 


them have already left the islands. One of the 
most difficult problems in theadministration of the 
Philippines, the adjustment of relations between 
the friars and the natives, is thus solved. 


ATIONAL Po.ttrics.—The national Repub- 
lican convention will meet at Chicago June 
2ist. That of the Prohibition party will be held 
at Kansas City, Missouri, June 29th. 
HE FiscAL CAMPAIGN in England was 
actively prosecuted down to the holidays. 
The most interesting incidents were the election 
of Conservative candidates on a protection 
platform in two London suburban districts, 
Lewisham and Dulwich, and the formation by 
Mr. Chamberlain of an intiuential commission to 
frame a tariff in accordance with his proposals. 


ATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN FRANCE.—Premier 
Combes has introduced in the French 
Chamber of Deputies a bill which forbids all 
teaching by the religious orders, even those which 
are now actually authorized. The bill provides 
for the dissolution, accompanied by the seques- 
tration of property, of such orders as exist solely 
for the purposes of teaching, and for the partial 
sequestration of the property of those orders 
which in addition to teaching conduct hospitals 
for the poor. Five years are allowed for the 
complete carrying out of the proposed law. The 
effect of the measure would be to close about 
3,500 schools, and to devolve upon the state the 
duty of educating the children now taught in 
them, at a heavy cost to the treasury. 
USSIA AND THE ARMENIANS.—To other 
forms of internal unrest in the Russian 
empire there has been added an extensive agita- 
tion among the native Armenian population. 
The cause of the trouble is the publication of an 
imperial decree sequestrating the entire property 
of the Armenian Church. The execution of this 
decree has been resisted, and at Elisabetpol and 
several other towns there have been encounters 
between Armenian peasants and Cossacks. 
HE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO TIBET has 
encountered great difficulties of transport. 
Jelep Pass, through which it entered the country, 
is more than 14,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
the troops experienced intense cold in their march 
toward the Chumbi valley. One object of the 
expedition is to relieve the original British 
mission, consisting of 300 officials and troops, 
which at last accounts was at Khambajong, 
about 30 miles on the ‘Tibetan side of the frontier. 
The mission, which reached that point last July, 
occupies a fortified camp. ‘The Tibetans strongly 
objected to its advance, and it is reported that 
they sent soldiers to attack it. Little is known 
of events there since Colonel Younghusband, the 
head of the mission,®was summoned back to 
Simla, to make ready the military expedition. 
ery AND MACEDONIA.— The Russian 
and Austrian governments have proposed 
to the other great powers the establishment in 
Macedonia of a form of administration similar 
to that now existing in Crete. Turkey retains 
a nominal suzerainty over Crete, but the island 
is governed by a high commissioner, Prince 
George of Greece, who acts under the direction 
of the powers, and there is a local legislature. 
If a similar system were established in Mace- 
donia, it is believed that it would satisfy the 
Christian population and insure order and good 
government in the disturbed districts. 


gee DEATHS.—Frederic René Coudert, 
the distinguished lawyer, who acted as 
counsel for the United States before the Bering 
Sea Commission, 1893-5, and as a member of the 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission, 1896-8, died 
December 20th, aged 71 years. Gen. Henry 
Kyd Douglas of Maryland, who commanded the 
Confederate “Light Brigade” in Virginia, and 
served as aide-de-camp to Gen. “Stonewall” 
Jackson, died December 19th, aged 63 years. 
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Learn without ateacher. Saves time and worry. 
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Whooping Cough 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CrEs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 


For more than twenty years 


elusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
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for Every- 
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Hanger and 


showing the clerks at work, the 
goods, 
sectional view of every floor of 
the tallest commercial building 
in the world. 
very attractive and interest- 
ing wall hanger, and is one of 
the most complex and com- 
plicated pieces of lithography 
ever attempted. If you want it 


or use, send 15c for our 1128- 
Catalogue. Millions are saving 
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How to Nourish It. 


The skin is twofold: 


surface and true. 


The true skin is about five times thicker than the surface 


skin. 
ways opening on the 


on the face, thus allowing free access to the true skin below. 

An alkali soap penetrates these pores, robs the cells of 
their oils and tissues, and leaves the complexion shriveled 
and pallid as parchment. 
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SOAP 


is a pure medicinal soap free from alkali, and having the same 

healing properties as the world-famous Resinol Ointment. 
Resinol Soap is more than a cleanser; 

preserver and beautifier of the skin, 





feeding the true 


Equally 
where. 


good 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





skin, and quickly removing blackheads, 
pimples and other defects. 

for toilet, nursery 
Samples mailed free. 


In the true skin are thousands of pores—minute passage- 


surface. The pores are most numerous 












it is a restorer, 
lubricating the surface, 
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300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
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The “Index” 
gets the right 
pencil to the 
right person. 


There’s satisfaction for you every 
time you use a pencil —after you 
get the ‘‘Index.’’ It’s a 32-page 
book of pencil information we’re 
glad to send free to any address 
on request. Write to-day to 


Department A. D., 
JosEPH Drxon CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Factory Price 


Direct to You 


Weare the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 
vehicle factory. We build our vehicles from 
the ground up and know what's under the paint. 
We add but one small profit to the cost of ma- 
terial and labor, hence our customers are getting 
a better made job in a finer finish and at a lower 
price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 
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“LEADER” Road 
Wagon — Imitation 
leather trimmed; 
carpet, wrench and 
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Write for further 
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“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy—24 in. body, 
cloth trimmed; top, 
and side cur- 
tains, storm apron, 
carpet and shafts. 
Write for details. 
We also have better grades up to the very best 
and most stylish that can possibly be put together. 
Veuicte CaTatocue Free. Send for it 
today. It will give particulars about the above 
work. It also illustrates and describes the 
newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Carriages, Carts, 
Spring Wagons, etc., ever quoted direct to the 
buyer. It explains the difference between good 
and unreliable work—between the hand-painted 
and the dipped buggy—and also explains our 
Guarantee of Satisfaction and 


50 Days’ Trial Offer. 
Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. E1. 


Montgomery Ward«Co. 
Chicago 

A special circular quoting our entire line of 

Sleighs, Sleds, etc., will be sent at the same 

| time, if you request it. 40 


shafts; just as illustrated. 
description. 





























REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


Bourse 


or STOCK EXCHANGE. 


A Game of Trade. A Game Without Rules. 
Easy to Learn, Hard to Forget. 


Bourse is taking like wild-fire.— Boston Globe. 


To control the market in corn, wheat, beef, stocks 
or some other commodity is the object of the player 
—the first to effect a corner wins. Noisy and ex- 
citing. _ Eighty beautifully engraved cards. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
of your dealer, or sent direct 

on receipt of price. Your 

money back if you want it. 
Sample cardandi ions free. (se 
Flinch Card Company, ee 
121 Burdick Street, Kalamazoo, 5 
Mich. Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. 




















| rapidly disappearing. 
| present moment are known by only five or six, 
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INE STRONGER THAN STEEL.—Calculation 

confirmed by experiment has shown that, 
weight for weight, pine wood is stronger than 
steel in both transverse and tensile strength. It 
is regarded as doubtful if any metal could be 
made into a hollow rod equaling a bamboo rod 
in stiffness without exceeding it in weight. In 
structures of wood the weak points are always 
at the joints. 


IN IN THE TRANSVAAL.—It is reported 
from Johannesburg that a new and unex- 
pected source of wealth has been discovered in 
the territory of the late Boer republic. Near 
the eastern border of the Transvaal, on the edge 
of the lofty South African plateau, three valua- 
ble lodes of tin ore have been found, and the 
deposits are apparently so extensive that pre- 
dictions are heard that the new colony may 
prove to be as rich in tin and copper as it is 
already known to be in gold. 
URNING WITH THE Sun.—At the Exposi- 
tion of Dwellings recently opened in Paris 
is a house of three stories placed upon a plat- 
form, like a locomotive turntable, and furnished 
- z with a mechanism 
whereby it can be kept 
always facing the sun. 
If it were to make one 
revolution in a day, the | 
motion would be barely | 
perceptible. The archi- 
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“(W tect who invented the | Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Many thousands of physicians use Postum in 


REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods to or from Col- 
orado, California, Washington and 
Oregon. _ Write Bekins House- *= 

hold Shipping Co.,97 Washington St., Chicago. 
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KNOWS NOW. 
DOCTOR WAS FOOLED BY HIS OWN CASE | 
FOR A TIME. 

It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get 
fooled by coffee when doctors themselves some- 
times forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

**I had used coffee for years, and really did not 
exactly believe it was injuring me, although I had 
palpitation of the heart every day. 

“Finally, one day, a severe and almost fatal 
attack of heart trouble frightened me, and I gave 
up both tea and coffee, using Postum instead, and 
since that time I have had absolutely no heart 
palpitation, except on one or two occasions, when 
I tried a small quantity of coffee, which caused 
severe irritation, and proved to me I must let it 
alone. 

‘‘When we began using Postum it seemed 
weak, —that was because we did not make it 
according to directions, — but now we put a little 
bit of butter in the pot when boiling, and allow 
the Postum to boil full fifteen minutes, which 
gives it the proper rich flavor and the deep brown 
color. 

“T have advised a great many of my friends 
and patients to leave off coffee and drink Postum ; 
in fact, 1 daily give this advice.” Name given by 


. = | . . 
— | place of tea and coffee in their own homes and 


more than a curiosity, 
since, he says, it may be applied in the new 
treatment by heliotherapy or sun-cure. The 
turning force is furnished by a motor in the 
basement acting upon a vertical shaft running | 
through the center of the lower story. It can 
also be turned by hand-power. 

ANISHING LANGUAGES. — President 

Wheeler and Professor Putnam of the Uni- 
versity of California, in describing the recent 
ethnological and archeological work of that | 





| institution, say that nowhere in America has 
| there been such a diversity of Indian languages 


But these languages are now 
Several of them at the 


as in California. 


and others by only 20 or 30 living persons, and 
hardly a year passes without some dialect, or 
even language, ceasing to exist through the 
death of the last individual able to speak it. 
It is regarded as important to record all these 
languages at the earliest possible moment for 
the sake of the light they throw on the ancient 
history of the Pacific coast. 
HE BABY’s CHANCE FOR LiIFE.—Since 
1891 the mortality among children less than 
one year old, in the city of Chicago, has 
decreased 60 per cent., and the health depart- 
ment of that city ascribes this remarkable result 
not so much to an improved milk supply, the 
antitoxin treatment for diphtheria, and similar 
causes, as to the work accomplished by women’s 
clubs and other organizations in educating 
mothers in the hygiene of young children. 
This is believed to be the principal agency in 
improving the babies’ chances for life. 
uRIous EFFEct OF Motor-CArs.—In 
Surrey, England, the county surveyor has 
observed that the large rubber tires of motor- 
cars in passing at a high speed over dry gravel 
roads suck up the finer particles from the road- 
bed, and leave the surface covered with a sharp 
grit. Another report from the same county 
avers that the effect of heavy, swift-moving 


| motor-cars is to ‘‘ tear gravel roads all to pieces.’’ 
| A smooth, hard surface is required to resist the 


action of the rubber tires. 

ITRATE AND A NATION’sS LiIFe.—Three- 

quarters of the export trade of Chile are 
furnished by its great deposits of nitrate of 
soda, which is used as a fertilizer in nearly all 
agricultural countries. But these deposits, like 
those of coal, are limited, and once removed 
cannot be replaced. Mr. Vergara, a Chilean 
authority, has recently estimated the probable 
future life of the nitrate deposits as indicated 
by the increasing demand, and he predicts that 
at the end of 20 years exhaustion will be near 
at hand. ‘‘Our national life,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
based upon an uncertain foundation, which 
weakens with the course of years, and which 
will be permanently destroyed within a period 
the duration of which is measured by the 
growth in the exportation of nitrate.’’ 

REE-CUTTING BY ELECTRICITY.—In some 

of the French forests a platinum wire kept 
at a white heat by an electric current has been 
employed instead of a saw for felling trees. It 
is claimed that by this plan a tree can be felled 
in one-eighth of the time required by the old 
sawing method. The entire absence of sawdust 
and the beneficial effect of the slight carboni- 
zation of the ends of the cut timber in preserving 
the wood are reckoned as decided advantages. 
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“ There’s a reason.” 
A remarkable little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” can be found in each package. 








“Not a tastes worse than it smells remedy,” 
but a pleasant. common sense treatment 
for Rheumatic Aches and Pains. 
Warranted to contain no narcotic or 
dangerous drugs. It removes Gouty and 
Rheumatic Poisons from the system by its 
action on the pores, kidneys and bowels 
Used by American physicians for over 58 
years 
At druggists, 50c. and $1, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO. (®¥,2*), New York 























BAILey's 
PETITE 


COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 





Ideal for Bathing the Face, Neck and Hands. 
It cleanses the skin of soil and oily waste, improves 
the circulation, builds up the muscles and smooths 
out the wrinkles. Ideal for softening the beard 
before shaving. Price, mailed, 25 cents. 


Bailey’s Rubber Massage 
Roller “*~ 


Keeps and Restores Beauty in 
Nature’s Own Way. 


For sale by all 
dealers or mailed 
upon receipt of 
price, 


50c. 


A Sample Jar of 
Skin Food GIVEN 
with every Roller. 


da 
If you have beauty to make or beanty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or Wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 
Here is a treatment that has made THOUSANDS FAIR 


Unapproached by any sub- 
stitute. Superior in delicacy. 
For healing, refreshing and 
beautifying the skin. Cures 
Chapped Hands. 


Large 
Samp 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


Catalogue of Everything m 


Rubber Goods, 


orcelain jars by mail, 50c. 
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The Overland Limited 


EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Only three days CHICAGO 
to CALIFORNIA, via 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Finest train. Shortest route. 
Smoothest rcadbed Day- 
light ride through Echo 
Canon, Weber Canon, skirt- 
ing GREAT SALT LAKE, down 
the Humboldt Valley and 
over the wondrously beauti- 
ful Sierra Nevadas. 


To California 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. &T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 
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améunt of $1.00 and upward. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1904—the most superb 
and instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages 
—700 engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free of charge, 
it “Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one packet 
cach of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters, Giant 
Victoria Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby 
coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
a5-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from catalogue to the 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


Tomato and. Cardinal Radish in a 


35 &37 Cortianor 
ST. New Yoru City 








With the beginning of the New 
Year why not invest in a 


New Home 


Sewing Machine 


and institute a new order of 
things— learn to do your sew- 
ing easily, beautifully, perfect- 
ly. The NEw Home will con- 
tinue to do this as long as it 
lasts, and it will last a lifetime. 


The Leader in every land where 
a Sewing Machine is used. 


Send Us Your Name, 


please, that we may send ran 
you our literature; it will , 
? 

interest you, whether you. ; 
are ready to buy or not. q 





New Home Sewing 
Machine Company, 


Orange, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Enter 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 






Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COLOR - BLINDNESS. 


OT long since the motor- 
men on an elevated rail- 
road were on the verge 
of a strike because the 
officers of the company 
insisted upon an examina- 
tion of the men’s eyes to 
determine whether or not 
any of the men were color- 
blind. Fortunately the 
men were made to see the foolishness of their 
position. They did not strike. 

The necessity of such examination is plain in 
the case of railway men and sailors, upon whose 
ability to distinguish night signals, and especially 
to distinguish green and red, the safety of hun- 
dreds or even of thousands of persons often 
depends. 

Every one is color-blind in a certain sense; 
that is to say, no human eye is so perfect as to 
appreciate every shade of color in the solar spec- 
trum, every difference in the number of ethereal 
vibrations which constitute color - impressions; 
and between the marvelous color-discrimination 
of Chevreul, who was once the director at the 
Gobelins works, and the chromatic dulness of 
another chemist, Dalton, who was the first to 
describe accurately this defect, from which he 
himself suffered, the gradations of color-sense are 
infinite. An arbitrary line has therefore been 
established, separating those of so-called normal 
color-perception from the color-blind. This limit 
is the ability to distinguish the seven primary 
colors of the spectrum—violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange and red. 

The degree of color-sense is doubtless based 
primarily on the physical condition of the eye, but 
it is modified greatly by education. Just as a 
person with perfect eyes may not be able to read 
because of never having been taught, so, in a 
lesser degree, one with normal color-vision may 
lack the power of color-discrimination through 
want of education. To this is to be attributed 
the striking difference between the sexes as re- 
gards color-blindness. One out of every thirty 
men is more or less color-blind, but the proportion 
among women is said to be only one in a thousand. 

Color-blindness may be acquired as a result of 
disease or injury, or from the abuse of alcohol or 
tobacco; hence the need for frequent reéxamina- 
tions of the eyes of men whose color-sense is 
important, such as sailors, railway employés and 
motormen. The tests are made by matching skeins 
of wool, by naming the colors of pieces of bunting 
seen at a distance, and by interpreting lantern 
signals made under conditions similar to those 
which surround a railway engineer in his actual 
work. 
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A PRECIOUS ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


young girl who has been assisting in settlement 

work declares that interesting and enlight- 
ening as she finds the insight it gives her ii.to 
lives so different from her own, she is equally 
interested in the other side of the matter—in dis- 
covering what it is her new friends want to know 
about her, and how the facts impress them. 

As soon as the children of her class feel that they 
know her well enough to ask questions, plenty are 
asked, and she soon learned to distinguish those 
innocently propounded, with entirely courteous 
intention, merely as leading to the understanding 
necessary between friends, from those of a more 
casual or more inquisitive kind. 

“The six most common questions are these,” 
she says: “‘What is your father’s business?’ 
‘How many are there in the family?’ ‘Have they 
all got jobs?’ ‘Do your people own their own 
house?’ ‘Have you got a piano?’ ‘Do you play?’ 

“It is the last two, I am sure, which interest 
them most; and I have learned to feel those two 
questions coming, and to brace myself to meet 
them because, you see, I know the disappoint- 
ment in me that always results. It is all the 
worse because I have to say ‘Yes, we have a 
piano,’ and then to add, ignominiously, ‘But I 
ean’t play it.’ 

“IT can’t. I have a stiffened finger, and it was 
so evident I should never play well that I gave up 
trying long ago. But you should see the faces 
when I confess, before I have time to explain! 
Sometimes it is sheer surprise, sometimes pity, 
sometimes disgust, sometimes a ludicrously obvi- 
ous shifting of first impressions and starting in 
afresh from a new point of view. But it is always 


something I have to deal with; a drawback to 
be overcome, a defect for which to atone. 

“One small boy simply looked me up and down 
from my shoe-strings to my topknot, and said, 














COMPANION. 





GAS THE YOUTH’S 


‘Gee!’ in a tone of contempt that was positively 
scathing. Then he added, proudly, ‘We had a 
piano once, on the instalment plan. We never 
bought the whole of it, and it went away again. 
I was a kid then, but my sister learned to play 
“My country, ’tis of thee,” and you just oughter 
heard her bang them keys! If we’d ha’ kept that 
piano, you bet I’d ha’ learned to play it if every 
finger I had was smashed up except my left little 


one!’ ” 
* © 


TEACHING SCHOOL IN PERSIA. 


a servants are always summoned and 
addressed by their masters as “children.” 
When Mr. Wilfrid Sparrow became tutor to the 
children of the royal family of Persia he was 
greatly amused by the daily customs of the little 
princes. He tells of his first day in the school- 
room: 

We were in the middle of a lesson when Akbar 
Mirza, the magnificent, laying down his pen and 
taking off his spectacles, complained of the heat, 
which was one hundred and five degrees in the 
shade. “It is too hot, yes, sair,” he said. 

1 made no reply, whereupon he resumed his 
work ; but in a moment he lifted up his voice once 
more. This time his tone was loud and imperious. 
“Bachaha” (child)! he eried. 

Tomy amazement,in stepped the stately gone, 
and stood in an attitude of grave humility at a 
respectful distance, his head bowed and his hands 
folded at the waist. “ Ab-i-khmerddn” (drinking 
water)! was Akbar’s word, and smart the 
sartip’s action. Out he went, and back he came 
with a silver teapot in his hand. Very solemnly 
and slowly he went the round of the class, and 
raising the ae to each thirsty little mouth in 
turu, waited in patient silence until the imperial 
thirst had been quenched. While one little prince 
was being served his neighbor, eying the silver 
nipple, sucked his lips in anticipation of the 
refreshing draft. As for me, it was mine to 
revel in the humor of the scene, which was fol- 
lowed soon after by an interlude in which our 
friend, the major, in full dress, was summoned by 
Bahram Mirz4, the imperious, to clean his slate. 

These interruptions tickled my sense of humor 
undoubtedly, but they achieved a more useful en 
than that. ‘They were the means of showing me 
that the first thing I should have to teach these 
youthful Kajars was not modern languages nor 
mathematics nor science, but rather the first 
principles of self-help, self-reliance, self<iepend- 
ence. 

*® © 


TRUE TO HER TASK. 


t would be disrespectful to say that there is any- 
thing obstinate about a sitting hen, but one 
must acknowledge at least that she is firm. 


There is a ome of a good old country doctor 
who found that a hen was sitting in the back of a 
wagon, long unused. His egy oy wagon had 
given out, and he needed the old one to make a 
round of calls; so he harnessed up and started, the 
hen and all. Thus he continued to do day after 
day, and the sitter was faithful to her post. Only 
the eggs suffered inconvenience, for the jarring 
finally addled them. 

The Springfield Republican tells the story of 
another hen which was engaged one night in 
brooding over some eggs in a barrel in the livery- 
stable where she made her home. 

The stable caught fire. With the courage of the 
jo Age the burning deck, she refused to leave her 
post. ° 
The top of the barrel took fire. It burned half- 
bd down, and still the hen did not move. 

1 


e stable was almost totally destroyed, but the | 


firemen had the flames so far under control that a 
stream of water, turned upon the hen’s apartment, 
extinguished the blaze. 

The smoke did not seem to disturb the hen, nor 
did the flood of water pouring down the inside of 
the barrel. When daylight came she was still in 
her half-burned tenement, and in due time she 
brought off her brood of eight chickens. 


*® ¢ 


A RARE DISEASE. 


rs. Juniper entered the doctor’s office, drag- 
ging by the hand an overgrown boy of four- 
teen. She wa: excited and impatient; he was 
dogged and glum. “O doctor, he has lost his 
voice! He hasn’t spoken a word for two days,” 
she said. 
The boy looked at her sullenly, and suffered the 
doctor to hold his face up to the light. 
Ps your mouth. ’m! Tongue all right?” 
“Ya-ah.” 


“Hold your head up and let me look at your 


throat. Seems to be nothing the trouble there. 
Push your tongue out. Now pull it back. Feel 
all rig’ Ss 

“YVa-ah.” 


, Mrs. Juniper, there is nothing the matter 
with him,” said the doctor, impatiently. “Boy, 
why don’t you talk?” 

“How can I when I ain’t got anything to say?” 


® © 


SOUND ENJOYMENT. 


he spirit of modern life is to plunge into expe- 
riences vigorously and get the most from 
them. This was the spirit that animeted the man 
who preferred tough beefsteak because there was 
more “chew to it.” 

Similarly virile was the attitude of Mr. Skil- 
lings, who had come to town to order a new family 
carriage. 

“Now I suppose you want rubber tires?” said 
the agent. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Skillings. ‘My folks ain’t 
that kind.’ When we’re riding we want to know it.” 


® © 


FROM THE SAME COUNTRY. 


c does not hear so much about Belgian hares 
as one did a year or so ago. But the raising 
of these hares is still both a pastime and an in- 
dustry. A man who has a prosperous hutch was 
showing a friend some of the young ones. 


“And those little dabs of fur are Belgian hares?” 
“Yes; about three days old.” 


“Huh! They look to me more like Brussels 
sprouts.” 
* 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


“| suppose,” said a sympathizing neighbor, “that 
you will erect a handsome monument to your 
husband’s memory?” Then, says the New York 
Press, the tearful widow replied: 

“To his memory! Why, poor John hadn’t any. 
I was sorting over some of his clothes to-day, and 


I found the pockets full of letters I had given him 
to post ” 





All Who Suffer from difficult breathing will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”” a simple preventive of 
dryness of the throat and air-passages. [ Adv. 








THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Bulg ion 
Neo kindlings. War 





ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents everinvented. Sample with 

terms prepaid, ise. YANKEE KINDLER CO., BLOCK 66 OLNEY, ILL 
Different on our new 

7000 Postage STAMPS al sheets. A 
given Premium Certificate. 
10c.; 5 searce foreign stamps, list ™ 2 
issue large-sized revenues, list 46c., only l5c. big 1904 
Illus. Cata.,10e. HOLTON STAMP CO., Dept. A, Boston, 




















True to Name 


We sell only the best 

rooted, straight, clean, 

well branched trees, true 

_ to name, at attractive 
prices. 


For Sale at Bargain Prices 


New Niagera Peach Trees, 3 to 4 ft. high, at $6.76 
per 100. Apple Trees, $6.00 per Too and 
Pears, $8.00 per 100 and 





. Send for our new 112-page 
us a list of your wants for 
‘e can save you money. 


Green’s Nur Go., Rochester, N.Y. 
Mention this paper get copy of Fruit Magazine free. 











A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Walter Baker & Cos 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 






























REVERSIBLE 
Collars andCuffs 


ADE of Fine Cloth, 

and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with celluloid collars 
and cuffs or rubber 
products. 

Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 
cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 


. 

or Ironing. 
When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send by mail aid, 

Ten Collars’ or Five Pairs 
Cufis for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. 

illus. Catalog Free. 

REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
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At all Grocers 








48 ME.” 


When Mother.asks 
“Who wants 


Cream cf Wheat” 


The Children all 
say “Me.” 


At dainty breakfast 
At delicious dessert ‘ 











JANU 


ARY 7, 1904. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Il. 





















THE PRESIDENT 


Prize Puzzle. 

















THREE FAMOUS PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
who always used and who could be satisfied with no other than 


Williams’ Shaving Soap. 

















It falls to the lot of but few men to be President of 
the United States, but every man can enjoy Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, and no man who values comfort, luxury 
and safety will be satisfied with any other. 


OUR OFFER. 


To any one sending us the correct name of any Ome of these Presidents, with 
a 2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will forward, post-paid, a most 
useful and ingenious pocket tool, called the 77ip/et, a key-ring, letter-opener, 
paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, and an article that every man and boy will 
find many uses for every day. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 41, Glastonbury, Conn. 
FREE. Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for a 2c. stamp to pay postage. 


What is Said About the Triplet: 


“‘ Please send me another Triplet. The one I ** About two months ago you sent me a Trip- 
received is just the thing I needed. I ride a let. I have used it constantly until a few days 
bicycle, and the Triplet is splendid for tightening ago, when I lost it. I feel as if I had lost my 
screws and nuts, The reason I want another is best friend.”’ 
my brother is in love with mine, and offered me “ER, . - 4 

: . » nclosed find roc. in stamps for 5 Triplets. It 
" are pring oe a ti ia is the nicest and handiest pocket novelty I ever 

a . a ae ee a. . I want to give some t friends.” 
would not be without it. Pe like Williams’ — pee initian i ee lama 


Shaving Soap—the best thing out.”’ “‘ The Triplet has become like my pocket-knife, 
“IT would not take a dollar for the Triplet. It | °F watch or pencil—a necessity, and I would not 
saved me a very serious accident two days ago.” care to be without it. 








































Received Pan-American 
Highest Award Gold Med a Exposition 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas ; it is better. The flavor is better 
—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; no “treatment” 
with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. 
No adulteration with flour, starch, ground cocoa shells or coloring matter ; 
nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa 
Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (14 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


P.S. To Companion readers we will send free the Lowney Receipt Book, telling 
how to make Chocolate Bonbons at Home. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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COD-[ | FR OIL 
ae 


S e : 
tart Right. |/ 

HE early development 

of every child needs 
the most careful atten- 
tion. What may at first 
be only trifling: ailments 
can very easily lead to 
troubles of a permanent 
character. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is such a perfect combi- 
nation of the very things 
needed by a growing 
child that there is scarce- 
ly one that would not 
be helped in Some way 
by taking it. The pure 
cod-liver oil together 
with the hypophosphites 
of lime and soda as found 
in Scott's Emulsion re- 
enforce child-health at 
any age. 

We'll send you a sample, free, 

upon request. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 
409 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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Premium Calendar 
for 1904, size 10x30 inches, consists 
of two exquisite ideal heads, one by 
Antonio Torres, the young Spanish 
artist, and the other by Galli. In 
beauty of coloring, excellence of lith- 
ography, and tastefulness of design, 
it is certain to prove the most artistic ° 
calendar for 1904. Sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents in stamps or money; or, 10 
Wool Soap wrappers; or, for 1 metal 
cap from jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 
Send orders to 
Swirt & Company, Advertising Department 
Stock Yards Station, Chicago 

Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
are the choicest smoked meats possible to 
produce. Each piece is U.S. Gov't Insp’d. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard— 

America’s Standard. It is popular in well 
regulated homes everywhere. Attractively 
tinned in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails, 


SWIFT @ COMPANY, U.S.A. 











